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THOMAS GODFREY: PROTEGE OF 
WILLIAM SMITH 


By ALBERT FRANK GEGENHEIMER 
The University of Arizona, Tucson 


IKE music, painting, and the other arts the drama was 
brought to the American colonies as part of the culture of 
western Europe. In a sense the drama was doubly transplanted, 
for both plays and players were imported; companies of English 
actors performed the standard English repertory and translations 


of a few foreign plays. The first indication that the drama 
had taken root as a native American art came out of the group 
associated with Provost William Smith and the College of Phila- 
delphia, a group notable for the almost simultaneous production 
by three friends of the first American musical composition, the 
first American drama to be professionally performed, and the 
first American painting of permanent worth. The first play 
written by a native-born American and actually performed by a 
professional company of actors was the work of a Philadelphian, 
Thomas Godfrey, junior. That this should be so is not surprising ; 
Philadelphia by the time of the production of The Prince of 
Parthia already had behind it an appreciable theatrical history. 
Some elements of Philadelphia society, to be sure, would not have 
agreed that it was a respectable history, since they would have 
denied the right of anything theatrical to be called respectable. 
Many people erroneously picture early Philadelphia as inhabited 
entirely by Quakers. As a matter of fact, the broad basis of 
religious toleration which William Penn established in his 
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“Charter of Privileges to Pennsylvania” made Philadelphia 
the home of a diversity of religious beliefs and believers. The 
Quakers were predominant for a considerable time, but the 
growing prestige of the Church of England began to be felt very 
early. The Presbyterians were next in number, and after 
George Whitefield’s visits the representation of Methodists began 
to increase. Other Protestant sects were present in somewhat 
smaller numbers. Philadelphia was noted as one of the few 
places in the American colonies where a Catholic church could 
be established without fear of persecution. Of all these groups 
only the Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church were 
tolerant of the theater, and even in them there was not complete 
harmony on the subject. It would be interesting to know whether 
it was a member of the Church of England or a Quaker wishing 
to use a good argument against the churchmen who wrote to the 
Pennsylvania Journal on March 19, 1754, citing the disapproval 
of plays expressed by eminent English divines, including Bishop 
Burnet and Archbishop Tillotson. The protest, whatever the 
source, was ineffective, for the theatrical season in Philadelphia 
that year ran from April 15 until June 24." 

The history of the Philadelphia stage had, however, an earlier 
beginning than 1754. In August 1749 the Murray and Kean 
company played Addison’s Cato in a reconstructed warehouse on 
Water street. Apparently its season had begun the preceding 
January, when a protest against its playing was made. From 
Philadelphia the company went on to New York, which it 
reached in February 1750.? 

It was Lewis Hallam’s company that visited Philadelphia 
during the spring of 1754, acting there under a permit issued 
by Governor Robert Hunter Morris. At the opening performance 
of the season a prologue was spoken by Mr. Rigby, and Mrs. 
Hallam recited an epilogue defending the drama against its critics. 
The epilogue was genuinely interesting, as the following four 
lines of it will show: 


Much has been said in this reforming Age, 
To damn in gross, the Business of the Stage, 
an Pennsylvania Gazette, Nos. 1322 and 1331 (April 25 and June 27, 


,. 
* Arthur H. Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the Beginning 
to the Civil War (New York, 1923), pp. 8-9. 
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Some, for this End, in Terms not quite so civil, 
Have given both Plays and Players to the Devil.® 


The tone of this epilogue has much about it to suggest some of 
Francis Hopkinson’s writings of subsequent date, but that Hop- 
kinson wrote the piece seems extremely unlikely, considering his 
youth at the time and the fact that he does not appear to have 
discovered his genuis for humorous verse until a considerably 
later period. On June 19, 1754, shortly before the close of the 
season, the company put on a benefit performance for the charitable 
school associated with the College and Academy of Philadelphia, 
raising “upwards of an Hundred pounds” thereby.‘ 

In 1759 Mrs. Hallam, who in the meantime had been vile 
and had remarried, returned to Philadelphia with the company of 
her new husband, David Douglass. Its season, which ran from 
June 25 to December 28, opened with Rowe’s Tamerlane. Among 
the plays presented were Shakespeare’s King Lear, Richard III, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Romeo and Juliet. The quality of the 
fare which early Philadelphia audiences received was indeed high. 
Douglass, after visiting New York, Annapolis, and elsewhere 
with his company, returned to England and then came back to 
Philadelphia, where he built the Southwark, the first permanent 
theater in America, which opened November 12, 1766, for a 
season that lasted until July 6, 1767. Of this season Arthur H. 
Quinn has rightly said that “its most interesting feature was the 
production, on April 24th, of Thomas Godfrey’s The Prince of 
Parthia.”*® 

Conditions were favorable for the appearance of Godfrey’s 
work, for in addition to having a theatrical background Phila- 
delphians also read plays. In the various book advertisements in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette and the Pennsylvania Journal one finds 
listed frequently along with the Holy Bible (in folio or quarto), the 
Spectator, and other usual items Shakespeare’s plays and oc- 
casionally those of some of the other English dramatists. For in- 
stance, on January 21, 1755, William Bradford included a six- 


*The Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 1322 (April 25, 1754). 


* Quinn, op. cit., p. 12; Minute Book A. 1. of the Trustees of the College 
of , Philadelphia, p. 42. 


* Quinn, op. cit., pp. 14-16. 
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volume set of Dryden’s plays in an advertisement in his own 
paper, the Journal. 


Perhaps an even more important stimulus to Thomas Godfrey 
as a playwright than actual stage productions in Philadelphia was 
his association with William Smith, who had attended plays in 
London and on his visit to England to raise money for the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia had persuaded David Garrick to give a benefit 
performance for the New York and Philadelphia colleges. In 
A General Idea of the College of Mirania, his description of an 
ideal college, Smith had emphasized dramatic productions on the 
part of the students. He put his theory into practice at the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, where various briefer exercises reached 
their first climax in the production in January 1757 of a version, 
prepared for the occasion by Smith himself, of James Thomson’s 
Alfred: A Masque, in which it is possible, though by no means 
probable, that Godfrey played a part. Smith later transferred his 
interest in the drama to Washington College in Maryland when he 
became its principal, as one may see from the account of that in- 
stitution’s first commencement : 


In the evening of the same day, Dr. YOUNG’S 
TRAGEDY of the BROTHERS, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of the composition, was acted with the great- 
est applause before a vastly crouded and discerning 
audience, by the graduates and some others of the 
students. Messrs. Charles Smith and John Scott, who 
had before distinguished themselves in Tamerlane and 
Bajazet, as well as in some principal characters in other 
performances, during the last years of their education, 
concluded their scholastic labours in this way, by shining 
in the characters of the Two Brothers !* 


Little is known of Thomas Godfrey’s early life. His father, for 
whom he was named, was a man of considerable parts; it is now 
evident that he was entitled to a larger share of credit than he 
ever received in his own day for his contributions toward the 
improvement of the quadrant. His claims in this regard, it may 


* [William Smith], An Account of Washington College, in the State of 
Maryland. Published by Order of the Visitors and Governors of the said 
pag for the Information of its Friends and Benefactors (Philadelphia, 
1754), p. 29. 
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be noted, were forwarded by William Smith in the American 
Magazine, the journal which he edited during its brief existence 
(1757-1758) and which was of great value to the members of his 
group. From this publication and from the introduction to God- 
frey’s posthumously printed Juvenile Poems comes the bulk of 
surviving information about Thomas Godfrey, junior. A third 
source, by way of corroboration as well as addition, is John Galt’s 
life of Benjamin West. After Godfrey’s birth in 1736’ no events 
of import marked his life until the death of his father in 1749. 
From that time on his education and general disposition were in 
the charge of relatives who were less interested than his father 
had been in the things of the mind. 

The matter of Godfrey’s education is so intimately involved 
with the question of his association with William Smith that the 
two must be considered together. Nathaniel Evans, another 
member of Smith’s group, who wrote “Some Account of the 
Author and his Writings” by way of preface to Godfrey’s Juvenile 
Poems, said of Godfrey merely that “he was placed to an English 
school”® by the relatives who had him in charge. In an account 
in the American Magazine for September 1758 it was mentioned 
that the young poet had had only “a common education in his 
mother-tongue.”® The statement of Benjamin West, quoted by 
John Galt, that Provost Smith had introduced him to “four young 
men, pupils of his own, whom he particularly recommended to 
his acquaintance, as possessing endowments of mind greatly 
superior to the common standard of mankind’—Francis Hop- 
kinson, Thomas Godfrey, Joseph Reed, and Jacob Duché”— 
leads one to believe, however, that in some way Godfrey studied 
under Smith, although his name does not appear on any of the ex- 
tant lists of students (possibly incomplete) in the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia. He may have attended the Charitable 
School, lists of whose pupils for the period before 1765 no longer 


™The exact date of Godfrey’s birth is difficult to determine. At the time 
of his baptism in Christ Church, Philadelphia, on December 25, 1736, it 
was noted that he was “aged three weeks.” (Collections of the Genealogical 
Society of Pennsylvania [Ms.], cii, p. 206. 

®* Thomas Godfrey, Juvenile Poems on Various Subjects, with the Prince 
of | Parthia, A Tragedy (Philadelphia, 6), Dp. iv. 

*The American Magasine, vol. i, pp. 

*John Galt, The Life, i and Works ‘of Benjamin West (2 vol., 

London, 1820), vol. i, pp. 38-39 
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exist. It is not likely that he was a private pupil of Smith’s. 
There were of course various other English schools in the city, 
most of which disappeared after a brief existence, leaving no 
records except an occasional newspaper advertisement for pupils. 
But since Benjamin West specifically included Godfrey among 
the pupils to whom Smith had introduced him, and since the 
other three named are known to have. been Smith’s students, it 
seems probable that Godfrey too was enrolled in one of the three 
branches of the College, Academy, and Charitable School of 
Philadelphia. 

The manner in which Smith learned of Godfrey’s poetic talents 
is in doubt also. Galt may have been somewhat confused as to just 
what West told him. What he set down was this: 


He [Godfrey] .. . had secretly written a poem, which 
he published anonymously in the Philadelphia newspaper, 
under the title of “The Temple of Fame.” The atten- 
tion which it attracted, and the encomiums which the 
Provost in particular bestowed on it, induced West, who 
was in the Poet’s confidence, to mention to him who 
was the author. The information excited the alert benev- 
olence of Smith’s character, and he lost no time until he 
had procured the release of Godfrey from his indenture, 
and a respectable employment for him in the government 
of the state.’ 


The chief difficulties in the way of accepting this assertion at 
face value are that no poem with such a title is to be found in 
Godfrey’s Poems or in either the Pennsylvania Gazette or the 
Pennsylvania Journal between the years 1753 and 1758, and that 
no mention of this episode was made either by Smith in his ac- 
count of Godfrey in the American Magazine or by Nathaniel 
Evans in his preface to Godfrey’s Juvenile Poems. Unless a 
poem by the title of “The Temple of Fame” appeared in some 
unnoticed publication and its authorship was revealed by West to 
Smith, one must conclude that Galt was somehow in error. It is 
not necessary to assume that Smith knew of Godfrey’s poetic 
ability when he introduced him to West; it is almost certain that 
he did not know of it until some time in 1758, and the introduc- 


4 Tbid., vol. i, p. 39. 
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worth full quotation. 


DAMON 


Haste! Sylvia! haste, my charming Maid! 


Let’s leave these fashionable toys ; 


Let’s seek the shelter of some shade, 


And revel in ne’er fading joys. 

See spring in liv’ry gay appears, 
And winter’s chilly blasts are fled; 

| Each grove its leafy honours rears, 


And meads their lovely verdure spread! 


SYLVIA 


Yes Damon, glad I’ll quit the town, 
Its gaities now languid seem; 
Then sweets to luxury unknown 


In Summer’s sultry noon-tide heat, 
I'll lead thee to the shady grove; 


DAMON 


I'll wake my Love to view the lawn, 
Or hear the warblers hail the day. 
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tion must have occurred earlier than that. Smith was aware, 
however, of Godfrey’s general capabilities and literary interests. 

The first of Godfrey’s poems to appear in print (unless there 
was a “Temple of Fame”) was “The Invitation,” which was pub- 
lished in the American Magazine for January 1758. Signed 
“Junius” and dated from Philadelphia on January 20, 1758, the 
poem carried with it the editor’s footnote to the effect that 


This little poem was sent to us by an unknown hand, 
and seems dated as an original. If it be so we think it 
| does honour to our city; but of this we are not certain. 
| All we can say is that we do not recollect to have seen 


The poem itself, as the earliest of Godfrey’s known works and as 
the one which brought his talent to Smith’s attention, may be 


We'll taste, and sip th’ untainted stream. 


There hush thy cares, or pleas’d repeat 
Those vows that won my soul to love. 


When o’er the mountain peeps the dawn, 
And round her ruddy beauties play, 
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But, without thee, the rising morn 
In vain awakes the cooling breeze, 

In vain does nature’s face adorn; 
Without my Sylvia nought can please. 


SYLVIA 


At night, when universal gloom 
Hides the bright prospect from our view, 
When the gay groves give up their bloom, 
And verdant meads their lovely hue; 
Tho’ fleeting spectres round me move, 
When in thy circling arms I’m prest, 
I'll hush my rising fears with love, 
And sink in slumber on thy breast. 


DAMON 


The new-blown rose, whilst on its leaves 
Yet the bright scented dew-drops found, 
Pleas’d on thy bosom, whilst it heaves, 
Shall shake its heav’nly fragrance round. 
Then mingled sweets the sense shall raise, 
Then mingled beauties catch the eye; 
What pleasure on such charms to gaze! 
What rapture mid such sweets to lie! 


SYLVIA 


How sweet thy words!—but, Damon cease, 
Nor strive to fix me ever here; 
Too well you know these accents please, 
That oft have fill’d my ravish’d ear. 
Come, lead me to these promis’d joys, 
That dwelt so lately on thy tongue; 
Direct me by thy well known voice, 
And calm my transports with thy song !?* 


At first glance the reader of today may not feel that this poem 
should have provoked editorial enthusiasm. Neither the subject 
nor the method of approach was new, and the most effective single 
figure in the poem, that in the first line of Damon’s second speech, 
had been borrowed directly from Hamlet—and not improved in 
the borrowing. A second glance is repaid by the realization that 
the author revitalized for his own use the formal pattern of a 


"The American Magazine, vol. i, pp. 185-186 (January, 1758). Re- 
printed, Juvenile Poems, pp. 11-13. 
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great poetic tradition. In workmanship there is astonishingly 
little fault. While crystalline clarity and a real lightness of touch 
may not be among the finest virtues of poetry, they are poetic 
virtues, and they may be seen in “The Invitation.” As one might 
expect of a poem written in Pennsylvania in 1758 (or 1757, 
since it was published in January of 1758), the piece lacks the 
sensuousness that is to be found in the Provengal lyrics of which 
it is a descendant. Nevertheless, Godfrey’s poem is in no sense 
emasculated. The emotions are genuinely felt and genuinely ex- 
pressed. His Sylvia is no puritanical prude but a woman of 
flesh and blood. Even today there is no “stale and faded pretti- 
ness” about “The Invitation”; though many of its terms are 
antiquated and appeal to the reader only as poetic conventions, 
it has real emotional force. For a first performance it is indeed 
remarkable, and one does not wonder that William Smith was 
excited when it came to his attention—excited and a little cautious 
lest someone might be trying to test him by sending in the work 
of an established author to see if it would be recognized. 

The new poet again appeared in the August 1858 number of 
the American Magazine under the heading “A Pindaric Ode ON 
FRIENDSHIP, By the Author of the Invitation.” In the Sep- 
tember issue there followed “A Pindaric ODE on WINE. By 
the Author of the Invitation.” Sometime before the publication 
of the September issue Smith had discovered the identity of his 
contributor. The account of Godfrey which he published in that 
number is as interesting for its revelation of Smith’s zest as a 
patron of the arts as for its story of the new writer: 


THERE is something very unaccountable in the 
propagation of genius, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression. Some times a Father blest with every human 
accomplishment shall have a son, who inherits not the 
least degree of his abilities or graces. At other times, 
when the father has enjoyed extraordinary talents of 
one kind, the son shall be distinguished for talents as 
extraordinary of a kind directly opposite. 

This is the case with respect to the sole surviving son 
of the late Mr. Thomas Godfrey of Philadelphia, men- 
tioned in our two preceeding Magazines. Nature seems 
not to have designed the father for a greater Mathe- 
matician, than she has the son for a Poet. The former, 
as we have already mentioned, being a Glazier by trade, 
was perhaps one of the most singular phcenomena that 
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ever appeared in the learned world. For, without the 
least advantages of education, almost Intuitively, and in 
a manner entirely his own, he had made himself master 
of the abstrusest parts of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
being in fact the true inventor of the famous Sea- 
Quadrant, generally called Hadley’s. 

Just so it is with the son, a youth about 20 years of 
age, who without any other advantage than that of a 
natural genius, a common education in his mother-tongue, 
and an attentive perusal of the works of Dryden, Pope, 
and one or two more English poets, has exhibited such 
proofs of poetical capacity as really surprize us. 

Our readers may recollect, in our January magazine, 
a most beautiful and delicate little performance called 
“the Invitation, and likewise in our last magazine “an 
Ode on Friendship. Both those were the production of 
young Mr. Godfrey, as is the following “Ode on Wine, 
which is written with much poetic warmth, tho’ a rigid 
critic may perhaps find reason to object to the Matter 
and Machinery of it. 

But what will ever place him high in the list of Poets 
(when it shall have received his last hand) is a poem 
of considerable length, called the “Court of Fancy;” 
a subject which none but an elevated and daring genius 
durst attempt with any degree of success; in managing 
which, he shines in all the spirit of true creative Poetry, 
far above the common herd of versifiers and others, too 
commonly honoured with the appellation of Poets. 

These pieces, and some and others of his, fell into our 
hands by accident, soon after the appearance of the 
Invitation, which was found among the rest; and we 
reckon it one of the highest instances of good fortune 
that has befallen us, during the period of our Magazine, 
that we have had an opportunity of making known to 
the world so much merit. When we say Merit, we mean 
in consideration of his circumstances and means of im- 
provement ; for he has been liable to disadvantages which 
we have not yet mentioned. 

When very young, he discovered a strong inclination to 
Painting, and was very desirous of being bred to that 
profession. But those who had the charge of him, not 
having the same honourable idea either of the profession 
or its utility which he had, crossed him in that desire; 
which affected him so nearly that it made him contract a 
sort of melancholy air, and chuse to be much by him- 
self; which was considered by many as sourness of 
temper and want of spirit. After some time he was put 
to a watch-maker, a very ingenious man in this city; 
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but still the Muses and Graces, Poetry and Painting, 
stole his attention. Every moment he could be absent 
from his business was employed in reading or writing, 
or in the company of a young gentleman a Painter in 
this place, who was his sole acquaintance and friend. 

At last, he quitted the business of watch-making, and 
got himself recommended to a lieutenant’s commission 
in our provincial forces, raised a few months ago for 
the western expedition ; in which service he now remains, 
it being his lot and mortification to be left in garrison 
at one of our outforts, when his great desire would be 
the scene of action, and to sing those victories and 
triumphs, which, ’tis hoped, we shall yet reap. When he 
went away he left his poetry in the hands of his fore- 
said friend, by which means we enjoyed that pleasure 
which his own modesty and diffidence would, perhaps, 
long have prevented. 

We hope our readers will not think this account too 
particular, when we are endeavouring to do that justice to 
the genius of a descendant of Thomas Godfrey, which 


his own genius never had, while it could be of service 
to him.** 


John Galt said that Smith after learning of Godfrey’s poetic 
skill obtained his release from indenture and secured him “respect- 
able employment . . . in the government of the state.” On May 
2, 1758, Godfrey was commissioned ensign in the third battalion 
of the Pennsylvania Regiment.’* The question that immediately 
arises is whether Smith knew of Godfrey’s poetical talent by that 
time. Smith’s statement that Godfrey’s pieces “fell into our 
hands . . . soon after the appearance of the /nvitation” certainly 
suggests that he did, though one wonders why in that event he 
waited so long to publish his account of the poet. If Smith knew 
by May that his anonymous contributor was young Thomas God- 
frey, did he obtain the commission for him? It is not improbable 
that the provost helped to release him from his indenture, but 
that he was responsible for obtaining Godfrey’s “respectable em- 
ployment” is doubtful. The relations between Smith and the 
province of Pennsylvania during 1757 and 1758 were rather 
strained. In fact, the editor spent February, March, and a part 
of April of 1758 in the Walnut Street Gaol as unwilling guest 


The American Magazine, vol. i, pp. 602-603 (September, 1758). 
4 Pennsylvania Archives, second series, vol. ii, p. 564. 
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of the assembly, and he abandoned publication of his magazine 
after the October 1758 issue to make a trip to England for the 
purpose of prosecuting his appeal to the privy council from the 
actions of the provincial assembly of Pennsylvania. While Smith 
did have many friends in the executive branch of the government, 
it is not likely that the governor would have cared to invite the 
ill will of the assembly by granting him a favor. All that can 
be said with certainty is that Godfrey did receive the commission, 
and that Smith would have done everything in his power to aid 
the young poet. 

Another question brought up by the account in the American 
Magazine is: Who was the painter who had charge of Godfrey’s 
manuscripts and who apparently saw to their transmission to 
the American Magazine? In the “Ode on Friendship” the 
second stanza begins: 


O G—! if now no charming maid 
Waits thy pencil’s powerful aid, 


while “A Night Piece,” published in the October 1758 American 
Magazine, contains a reference to “th’ expressive art of G—n.” 
A footnote to the latter poem in the Juvenile Poems (p. 39) 
identifies the artist as “Mr. JOHN GREEN, an ingenious 
Portrait Painter, a particular friend of Mr. GODFREY’S.” Be- 
cause of the close friendship that seems thus to have subsisted 
between him and Godfrey, Green was undoubtedly the painter 
referred to by Smith. 

Godfrey’s poem in the American Magazine for September 1758 
which called forth the prose preface quoted above was reprinted 
in the Juvenile Poems (pp. 34-37) as “A Dithyrambic on Wine.” 
The conscientious Nathaniel Evans added an explanatory note: 


As our Poet appears so warm on his subject, it may 
not be amiss to remark here, that he never drank any 
Wine, and that his bumpers are all ideal, which may 
serve, perhaps, as a refutation of that noted adage, that 
a water drinker can never be a good Dithyrambic Poet. 


Godfrey’s poetry in itself does not prove the falsity of the 
“noted adage.” While it is gay enough and has a certain vigor, 
it is scarcely “good Dithyrambic” poetry. Its lack of conviction 
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would be just as noticeable without the comment that the author 
confined his drinking to water. 

Godfrey’s four poems which appeared in the American 
Magazine were reprinted in the English Grand Magazine of 
Universal Intelligence for March 1759. This magazine was pub- 
lished by Ralph Griffiths, a friend of Smith’s. C. Lennart Carl- 
son, who first noted this republication, is undoubtedly correct in 
his suggestion that William Smith was responsible for it.*® 

Included in the Juvenile Poems were several poems dated 1758 
besides those which had been printed in the American Magazine 
during that year. One of these, “Verses Occasioned by a Young 
Lady’s asking the Author, What was a Cure for LOVE?” is a 
little ponderous in spots but contains some good lines, and the 
whole is well handled. Typical is the following extract: 


In vain the sages turn their volumes o’er, 
And on the musty page incessant pore, 
Still mighty LOVE triumphant rules the heart, 
Baffles their labour, and eludes their art.** 


Also written in this year was an “Epistle To a Friend, from 
Fort HENRY. Dated August 10, 1758.” In the Juvenile Poems 
Evans added a note to make it clear that this poem was “wrote, 
when the Author was, a Lieutenant in the Pennsylvania Forces, 
and, garrisoned at Fort HENRY,” thus corroborating the state- 
ment in the American Magazine that Godfrey had received a 
lieutenant’s commission. Since he was referred to in September 
1758 as a lieutenant, it is quite likely that he had received his 
promotion by the time that this “Epistle” was written.’ The 
poem itself is not particularly remarkable, except in so far as it 
reflects the gloom and despair which were felt by the inhabitants 
of the frontier and which Godfrey caught in his verses. 


Here no enchanting prospects yield delight, 
But darksome forests intercept the sight ; 
Here fill’d with dread the trembling peasants go, 


*C. Lennart Carlson, “A Further Note on Thomas Godfrey in England,” 
American Literature, vol. ix, pp. 73-76 (1937). 

* Thomas Godfrey, Juveniie Poems, pp. 13-14. 

If Godfrey was a lieutenant on August 10, 1758, he must have been 
promoted after July 9, for on that day he was returned as an ensign in the 
company of Captain Christian Bussee at Fort Henry. (Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives, fifth series i, p. 241.) This is, incidentally, the last official record 
of Godfrey’s military service. 
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And start with terror at each nodding bough, 
Nor as they trace the gloomy way along 
Dare ask the influence of a chearing song.’* 


This “Epistle” was followed in the Juvenile Poems by three 
pastoral poems, the first of which was entitled merely “To the 
same,” evidently meaning the same friend to whom the epistle 
had been addressed. Although the name of the friend is in both 
instances concealed by the usual dashes, it may have been either 
Green or one of Provost Smith’s pupils to whom Godfrey ad- 
dressed himself. One is reminded of Benjamin West’s recollec- 
tions of his hours with Godfrey in such lines as 


How oft together Schuylkil’s verdant side 

We've trac’d, or wanton’d in its cooling tide, 

Or soft reclin’d, where spreading shades were wove, 
With joyful accents fill’d the sounding grove. 

Then all was gay, then sprightly mirth was found, 
And nature bloom’d in vernal beauties round.’® 


The third of these pastorals may probably be assigned to the 
year 1759, since it bears the title “To the Memory of GENERAL 
WOLFE, who was slain at the taking of QUEBEC.” It is a 
justifiable criticism to suggest that a pastoral dialogue celebrating 
the death of a contemporary military hero is a piece of pure 
eighteenth-century affectation. When Benjamin West painted the 
scene which Godfrey’s verse commemorated, he boldly depicted 
General Wolfe and all the other figures in the costumes of 
1759. Godfrey might well have anticipated his friend by dropping 
such Greek names as Lysidas, Dameetas, and Atmintor just as 
West dropped the toga and the robe. Yet Godfrey’s use of the 
traditional is not indefensible. In poetry such a pastoral represen- 
tation is definitely recognized as symbolical and figurative. No 
one would ever take eighteenth-century generals, no matter how 
beautifully draped in togas, to be anything but eighteenth- 
century generals. In this instance poetry has the acivantage over 
historical painting in the breadth of its scope and application. 
Since the time of Spenser readers of English pastorals have ex- 
pected words to carry more than their usual meaning. In God- 


* Thomas Godfrey, Juvenile Poems, p. 20. 
* Ibid., p. 23. 
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frey’s poem the only extension of meaning required was the ex- 
change of the name of Wolfe for that of Amintor. Granting his 
right’ to use this form, one must admit that Godfrey’s attempt 
was far from being a mere formal exercise. It is true that the 
piece abounds in phrases from the standard poetic diction of his 
time: “night’s sable curtains” spread all around, “pallid Cynthia” 
shone, and the conditions of the eighteenth century’s taste in pas- 
torals were complied with. But the whole has a dignity of move- 
dent, achieved largely through a skillful use of repetition. God- 
frey apparently knew Lycidas, for his phrase “The first of 
Shepherds, brave Amintor’s dead” bears some resemblance to one 
of Milton’s. This line, with some variation, comes as a power- 
ful repetend. While it is not true that Godfrey exhibited the 
skill of Mrs. Browning with her “Pan, Pan is dead,” his work was 
effective and genuine. The taste of the times led him to make use 
of this form, but his own poetic talent helped him to make good 
use of it and at least partially overcome its inherent difficulties. 
On November 8, 1759, the Pennsylvania Gazette (number 1611) 
carried an anonymous poem “On the Death of the Much Lamented 
General Wolfe” whose author protested that had he “Duché’s or 
Godfrey’s magic Skill,” he could do his subject the full justice it 
demanded. In any event Godfrey’s poem on Wolfe, if known 
in Philadelphia in 1759, would have been sent there from North 
Carolina, for it was in the spring of that year that Godfrey 


. .. had an offer made him of being settled as a factor 
in North-Carolina, and, being unemployed, he accepted 
of the proposal, and presently embarked for that place, 
where he continued upwards of three years.” 


The importance of the year 1759 and Godfrey’s residence in 
North Carolina is shown in Nathaniel Evans’ memoir of his 
friend: 


At Carolina it was, that he finished the Dramatic Poem, 
called, The Prince of Parthia, as appears by a letter of 
his, to a Gentleman in this city; dated, as early as, No- 
vember 17th, 1759; which was received after the manu- 
script of it. “By the last vessel from this place,” says 
he, “I sent you the copy of a Tragedy I finished here, 


* Ibid., p. v. 
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and desired your interest in bringing it on the stage; I 
have not yet heard of the vessel’s arrival, and believe 
if she is safe, it will be too late for the Company now in 
Philadelphia.”** 


Godfrey’s letter from North Carolina was very likely addressed 
to William Smith, and the .provost undoubtedly hastened with 
the manuscript of The Prince of Parthia to the company of 
actors then in Philadelphia. The theatrical season closed on 
December 28, 1759, however, and there was no possibility of 
getting up a new play in the time still left. 

Exact dating of Godfrey’s poems after his removal to North 
Carolina is difficult. From the praise given to it in the American 
Magazine for that month The Court of Fancy, though apparently 
still incomplete, must have existed in some form before September 
1758. It was published by William Dunlap in Philadelphia on 
August 12, 1762.22, Godfrey that same year had, “on the death of 
his employer, left Carolina, and returned to Philadelphia.”** One 
can imagine that he brought his manuscript of The Court of 
Fancy along with him and showed it to Provost Smith before 
that gentleman’s departure for England early in 1762. Smith, 
pleased with what he read, may well have recommended its pub- 
lication. At any rate Godfrey turned his attention to seeing it 
through the press. His reasons for having it published at that 
time were set forth in an 


ADVERTISEMENT, by the 
EDITOR. 


WHEN the Author of the following Poem returned to 
this City, he was concerned to find that several incorrect 
Copies of his first Plan had been handed about; and was 
under some apprehension, lest it should fall into the 
Hands of some one, who (biassed by Novelty) might 
publish it in that immature State, in his Absence. This, 
added to the Expectations, the Authors of the American 
MAGAZINE have given the Publick, of receiving it one 
Day from the Press, have induced him to furnish a Copy 
to be submitted to their Candour, sooner than he other- 
wise intended. He would not however permit it to be 


* Ibid., loc. cit. 


"The Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 1755; The Pennsylvania Journal, No. 
1027 (August 12, 1762). 
* Thomas Godfrey, Juvenile Poems, p. vi. 
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published, without an Acknowledgment, that he took the 
Hint of the Transition, from the Court of Fancy to that 
of Delusion, from Chaucer’s Change from the House of 
Fame, to that of Rumour; and that in describing the 
Walls of the Court of Fancy, he had his Eye on the 
Description of the Temple of Fame.** 


Nathaniel Evans prefaced the reprint of The Court of Fancy 
in the Juvenile Poems with an adaptation from the original adver- 
tisement : 


The learned reader need not be acquainted that the 
Author took the hint of the Transition from the Court of 
Fancy to that of Delusion, from Chaucer’s Poem called 
the House of Fame, where the change is from the House 
of Fame to that of Rumour; and that he likewise had 
Mr. Pope’s beautiful Poem on that subject in his eye, 
at the Time when he compos’d this Piece.** 


Although anybody in America in 1758 or 1762 who knew any- 
thing at all of literature was familiar with Pope, the number of 
persons acquainted with Chaucer must have been small. Even 
in England the great revival of interest in Chaucer had not yet 
come. He was probably not so completely forgotten as was once 
thought, but certainly he was not a popular writer whose name 
was on every tongue. Godfrey’s knowledge of Chaucer must 
surely be attributed to William Smith. How else the young man 
could have learned of that great well of English undefiled one is 
at a loss to explain. 

The pleasant introductory verses of The Court of Fancy are 
well managed. Though uneven, they rise at times to a con- 
siderable height of expression. 


’Twas sultry noon, impatient of the heat 
I sought the covert of a close retreat: 
Soft by a bubbling fountain was I laid, 
And o’er my head the spreading branches play’d; 
When gentle slumber stole upon my eyes, 
And busy Fiction bid this vision rise. 


Methought I pensive unattended stood, 
Wrapt in the horrors of a desert wood; 


*% Thomas Godfrey, The Court of Fancy (Philadelphia, 1762), p. 2. 
* Thomas Godfrey, Juvenile Poems, p. 44. 
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Old Night and Silence spread their sway around, 
And not a breeze disturb’d the dread profound. 
To break the wild, and gain the neighb’ring plain 
Oft I essay’d, and oft essay’d in vain; 

Still in intricate mazes round I run, 

And ever ended where I first begun. 

While thus I lab’ring strove t’ explore my way, 
Bright on my sense broke unexpected Day: 
Retiring Night in haste withdrew her shade, 

And sudden morn shone thro’ the op’ning glade. 
No more the scene a desert wild appear’d, 

A smiling grove its vernal honors rear’d; 

While sweetness on the balmy breezes hung, 
And all around a joyful Mattin rung. 

Soft was the strain as Zephyr in the grove, 

Or purling streams that thro’ the meadows rove. 
Now wild in air the varying strain is tost, 

In distant echoes then the sound is lost ; 

Again reviv’d, and lo! the willing trees 

Rise to the pow’rful numbers by degrees. 

Trees now no more, robb’d of their verdant bloom, 
They shine supporters of a spacious dome, 

The wood to bright transparent crystal chang’d, 
High fluted columns rise in order rang’d.”* 


The individual descriptions of some of the perscnages whom 
the poet met in the “Court of Fancy” are very good. Some 
are extended, like that of Pygmalion. 


Pygmalion there the statue seem’d to move, 
Assisted by the pow’rful Queen of Love; 
With rapture fir’d, to his exulting breast 
The animated stone he fondly prest; 
Transported on each shining feature gaz’d, 
Now soften’d into life, and saw amaz’d, 
Awaken’d into sense, her eye-balls roll, 

And heaving breasts bespoke the ent’ring soul ; 
Saw on her cheeks the rosy tincture burn, 
And felt her lips the ravish’d kiss return.” 


Others are expressed in terse couplets. 


Great Homer here enjoy’d superior day, 
Illuminated by bright Fancy’s ray ; 


* Ibid., pp. 45-46. 


* Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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Appelles there, whose magic hand could give 
Form to the mass, and bid the fiction live; 
Timotheus next, whose animated Lyre 

Cold Grief could charm, and thoughtless rage inspire.** 


Godfrey’s description of poetry and its purposes furnished him 
an opportunity to describe a more abstract character. 


Sweet Poesy was seen their steps behind, 
With golden tresses sporting in the wind; 
In careless plaits did her bright garments flow, 
And nodding laurels wav’d around her brow; 
Sweetly she struck the string, and sweetly sung, 
Th’ attentive tribe on the soft accents hung. 
’Tis her’s to sing who great in arms excel, 
Who bravely conquer’d or who glorious fell: 
Heroes in verse still gain a deathless name, 
And ceaseless ages their renown proclaim. 
Oft to Philosophy she lends her aid, 
And treads the Sage’s solitary shade; 
Her great first task is nobly to inspire 
Th’ immortal Soul with Virtue’s sacred fire. 


* Ibid., p. 53. 
* Ibid., p. 57. 








PHILADELPHIA COMMERCE WITH 
LATIN AMERICA, 1820-1830 


By SANForD W. HIGGINBOTHAM 
The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA newspaper recently devoted four com- 

plete pages to articles on the countries to the south, headlining 
proudly that “Philadelphia’s Contacts With Latin America Are 
Older Than Those Of Any U. S. City.”* The columns following 
not only stressed the commercial advantages of close relations with 
the republics of the Americas but also pointed to the rich cultural 
life which they had developed as an added incentive to increased 
intercourse. Nearly a century and a quarter earlier another 
Philadelphia newspaper had regarded the culture less favorably 
and had printed a curious item to the effect that the ladies of 
Lima stood up in their boxes at the theatre and lighted their 
cigars from the chandelier.” 

Despite such patronizing references there was in the United 
States a genuine interest in the struggles for independence then 
being waged by the patriot armies. Letters, excerpts from Euro- 
pean newspapers, and reports from masters of vessels lately 
arrived from South American ports were given much space, and 
the progress of revolutionary arms was followed in detail. 

The 1820’s were eventful years in Latin America. They wit- 
nessed the triumphant campaigns of Bolivar in Peru and Greater 
Colombia ; stories of the battles at Carabobo, Junin, and Ayacucho 
were on the lips of all. They saw the star of empire wax and 
wane in Mexico as Iturbide’s grandiose dreams crashed before the 
realities of a divided nation. They remarked the successful es- 
tablishment of another empire in Brazil under the “legitimate” 
house of Braganza. They beheld numerous internecine con- 
flicts within the new nations. And from the point of view of the 
United States they were marked by the recognition of the new 
republics and the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. 


* Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, January 17, 1940. 
?Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, April 26, 1822. 
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Commerce between the United States and Latin America was 
inaugurated in the 1790’s as a result of the wars of the French 
Revolution in Europe which caused Spain to throw open the 
ports of her American colonies to the ships of neutral nations. A 
lucrative trade developed with the Spanish West Indies and a 
considerably smaller one with the ports on the Spanish Main and 
the Plata estuary. Brazil too was opened to neutral vessels by 
Portugal, and an important commerce arose with that country. 
The conclusion of the European wars in 1815, however, brought 
to an end twenty-five years of profitable American foreign 
trade. The renewed competition of European merchants, the 
panic of 1819, and other factors made the decade of the 1820's 
one of general depression in American world commerce, though 
it did not affect trade with Latin America.* Exports to Mexico, 
Central America, and South America experienced a rapid in- 
crease. They climbed from more than two and a half million 
dollars in 1821 to over thirteen and a half millions in 1825, and, 
while they soon declined from this eminence, they were more 
than three and a half times as great at the end of the decade as 
they had been at the beginning. The growth in imports was even 
more impressive. From less than two million dollars in 1821 
they mounted rapidly to nearly ten million in 1825 and continued 
to rise steadily though less spectacularly until by 1830 they were 
six times as great as in 1821.* 

Unfortunately the trade in the early years of the decade was 
subjected to the hazards of piracy. The European wars had 

*A good brief survey of American foreign trade from 1790 to 1860 may 
be found in Emory R. Johnson e¢ al., History of the Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, 2 vols. (Washington, 1915), vol. ii, chaps. 
i and ii. The term “Latin America” for the purposes of this paper has 
been restricted to Mexico, Central America, and South America. The trade 
with Cuba, Haiti, and Porto Rico was an important one, bulking larger 
than that with the mainland in the first few years of the 1820's, but this 


trade has a unity of its own and should be studied as such. 
‘The figures are: 


182I 1825 1830 
— $2,626,220 $13,651,066 $ 9,905,531 
Impo 1,935,318 9,712 627 11,778, 722 


Compiled . Timothy Pitkin, ‘A Statistical View of the Commerce of 
the United States of America (New Haven, 1835), 266-287. Pitkin’s 
figures are based on the annual official reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and have been checked against them. They also appear in the 
House Executive Documents and elsewhere among the statistical publica- 
tions of the government. The above figures are for fiscal years beginning 
October 1, and unless otherwise noted all statistics used in this article are 
for the same period. 
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loosed a large number of privateers, and after the close of hos- 
tilities these nominally legitimate raiders hoisted the Jolly Roger 
or else received one of the privateering commissions issued in 
blank by the patriot governments of Latin America. The waters 
around the West Indies became exceedingly dangerous for Ameri- 
can vessels, and petitions listing the number of depredations com- 
mitted by the buccaneers and demanding that some action be 
taken to suppress them poured into Washington. After the es- 
tablishment of a West Indian squadron in 1825, however, cases 
of piracy were extremely rare. The work of the navy in this 
instance was supplemented by American diplomacy, which pre- 
vailed upon the South American governments to withdraw the 
much-abused commissions.® 

Philadelphia had particularly close relations with Latin America. 
One of her merchants, John Leamy, was the owner of the ship 
John which touched at Montevideo in 1798 and inaugurated 
American trade with the river Plata.* Furthermere, the city 
built many vessels and disseminated much propaganda for the 
patriot governments.” Her share in the rising commerce with 
those regions in the 1820’s was a large one, in the early years of 
the decade probably the largest of any single port in the country, 
although the lack of adequate statistical data makes a positive 
statement on this point impossible. 

In the years 1825, 1826, and 1827 exports to Latin America 
were respectively fourteen, seventeen, and eleven per cent of the 
total exports of the United States.* In the same years the per- 


* This subject receives a full discussion in Gardner W. Allen, Our Navy 
and the West Indian Pirates (Salem, 1929). Newspaper comments on the 
matter may be seen in Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, January 4 
and 13 and February 3, 1820. An interesting account of an eventful voyage 
by the brig Concord is in ibid., February 1, 1820. 

* Charles L. Chandler, ‘ ‘The River Plata Voyages, 1798-1800,” in American 
Historical Review, vol. xxiii (1918), p. 817. 

™See Edward P. Cheyney, “Commerce, Navigation, and Shipbuilding on 
the Delaware,” in Pennsylvania, Secretary for Internal Affairs, Annual 
Report, 1891 (Harrisburg, 1891), pt. iii, No. 10, p. 57; A. Curtis Wilgus, 
“Some Notes on Spanish-American Patriot Activity along the Atlantic 
Seaboard, 1816-1822,” in North Carolina Historical Review, vol. iv (1927), 
pp. 172-81; Ricardo Levene, History of Argentina, translated by William 
S. Robertson (Chapel Hill, 1937), p. 207. 

® The figures are: 


1825 1826 1827 
Total exports $99,535,388 $77,595,322 $82, 324, 829 


Latin American exports 13,651,066 12,956,310 9,441 055 
Calculated from Pitkin, Statistical View, pp. 274-279, 
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centages for Philadelphia were thirty-one, thirty-four, and twenty 
respectively. Similar results appear from a study of the ton- 
nage records and ship entries. The percentages for the country as 
a whole in this case were ten, nine, and six and one-half of the 
total tonnage entering American ports. The percentages for the 
Quaker City, based on the number of vessels entering the port, 
were twenty-four, eighteen, and seventeen respectively.*° It is 
thus apparent that the trade was of relatively greater importance 
to Philadelphia than to the country as a whole. 

While it must be borne in mind that statistics for the period 
are unreliable and are based on calendar years instead of fiscal 
years ending September 30, as are those of the United States, ap- 
parently Philadelphia exports to Latin America in the three 
years in question were a quarter, a fifth, and a sixth of those for 
the country as a whole." A comparison of Latin American en- 
tries into Philadelphia with those into New York gives added 
support to the former’s claim to an early pre€minence in the trade. 
Figures for the years between 1820 and 1825”? are: 


*The figures are: 


1825 1826 1827 
Total exports $11,245,274 $7,550,480 $7,539,143 
Latin American exports 3, 456,443 2,558,907 1,526,547 
Calculated from tables in Samuel Hazard (ed.), ae or of Pennsyl- 
vania, 16 vols. (Philadelphia, 1828-1836), vol. ii, 205. Hazard’s 


figures are not official and are subject to the further sr as a basis 
of comparison that they use calendar rather than fiscal years. 
* The figures for the United States are: 


1825 1826 182 
Total tonnage 973,681 1,047,860 1,055,950 
From Latin America 97, 295 95, 559 


Calculated from Pitkin, Statistical View, pp. 274-279. 

The figures for Philadelphia (based on calendar years) are: 

1825 1826 1827 
Vessels entering 484 483 = 
From Latin America 115 86 
Figures for vessels entering the port of Philadelphia have been used ee 
no tonnage figures by countries of entry exist for the separate ports. The 
figures given above are for calendar years and were calculated from the 
report made by a seminar group at the University of Pennsylvania under 
the direction of Professor Arthur C. Bining. This group compiled statistics 
from the records of the Philadelphia customhouse. The report will here- 
after be cited as Bining Seminar Report. 
“See figures given in n. 8 and n. 9 above. 

® These are for calendar years. The Philadelphia figures are calculated 
from the Bining Seminar Report, and the New York figures are taken from 
Robert G. Albion, The Rise of the Port of New York, 1815-1860 (New 
York, 1939), p. 174. 
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YEAR NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

1820 10 28 
1821 16 26 
1822 52 41 
1823 52 58 
1824 86 82 
1825 111 115 

Total 327 350 


The most important regions of trade for Philadelphia in Latin 
America in terms of the vessels entering were Colombia, Mexi- 
co, Brazil, the Plata ports, and the west coast of South 
America in the order named. With relation to value of exports 
Mexico was the most significant, followed by Colombia, the ports 
of the west coast, Brazil, and the Plata region.** 

A great variety of articles was exported to these places. 
Mexico offered practically no market for the domestic products 
which figured so largely in the trade to other Latin American 
countries. The prices current sent out by trading firms there listed 
only codfish in this class, and it was usually marked “invendible.”** 
Thus the cargoes that went to Alvarado and Vera Cruz carried 
virtually no provisions but were instead composed principally of 
foreign reéxports—cocoa, Russian sheeting, German and British 
textiles, jewelry, silks, and wines. One cargo valued at over 
$125,000 included only two domestic articles—spermacetti candles 
and umbrellas—valued at slightly over $500.15 The great im- 
portance of the Mexican trade lay in the quantities of specie and 
bullion which were obtained in exchange. These were the prin- 
cipal imports from the country, with cochineal as the only other 
item of any significance. 


“Bining Seminar Report; Hazard (ed.), Register, II, 204-205. The 
import figures are more irregular but indicate about the same positions. 


“Frederic des Brosses & Co. to Stephen Girard, Vera Cruz, August 15, 
1826; Morotte, Hargous & Co., to id., Vera Cruz, December 10, 1826. 
These are prices current and may be found in the Stephen Girard cor- 
respondence, Girard College, Philadelphia. The author is indebted to 
President Merle M. Odgers for permission to make use of this collection 
and to Miss Hazel Erchinger, librarian, for courteous and valuable assistance. 

% See manifest of schooner George Washington which cleared from 
Philadelphia for Alvarado on October 12, 1825. This may be found in 
the outward foreign manifests in the Philadelphia customhouse. 
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Domestic articles made up a considerable part of the trade with 
Colombia; they normally exceeded foreign reéxports in value. 
Flour shipments were small, but leather, candles, soap, whisky, 
hats, umbrellas, books, lumber, and furniture were prominent. 
Foreign goods carried there included hardware, florentines, nan- 
keens, medicine, firecrackers, and cologne. Imports consisted 
mainly of cocoa, indigo, hides, and some specie. 

Brazil was the best market for provisions. Flour was by far 
the most important article of export. Other foodstuffs, lumber, 
chairs, candles, and soap also were among the significant domes- 
tic articles in the trade. Since the proximity of Europe made the 
prices of European goods too low for American merchants to 
compete, foreign goods were of relatively less importance here 
than anywhere else in Latin America. Chinese and East Indian 
products were the chief foreign items in Brazilian cargoes. The 
principal imports were coffee, sugar, molasses, hides, and horns. 

The Plata ports of Buenos Aires and Montevideo, like those of 
Brazil, were better markets for American domestic products than 
for reéxported foreign goods, although not to the same extent. 
Flour was the most important single item, and chairs and lumber 
were of some consequence. Other domestic products in the trade 
were butter, soap, turpentine, nails, ploughs, and seed. The 
chief foreign articles in the cargoes were silks, satins, and mis- 
cellaneous German manufactures. One cargo contained the un- 
familiar items of juniper berries and the head and worm of a 
still. Imports were restricted in nature, consisting elmost entirely 
of hides, horns, and jerked beef, although wool and various types 
of skins were taken when they were available. 

Trade with the west-coast ports of Guayaquil, Lima, Coquimbo, 
Valparaiso, and Arica displayed some similarity to that with 
Mexico. In both regions the great attraction was the specie and 
bullion exported, and in both cases foreign goods formed the 
major portion of the cargoes sent out from Philadelphia. Other 
imports from the Pacific region were Peruvian bark, cocoa, tin, 
copper, wool, and skins. 

In Philadelphia, as elsewhere, it was a common custom to 
identify certain merchants with the trade of particular regions; 
some, for instance, were spoken of as being engaged in the 
Marseilles trade, others in the East India trade, and sc on. From 
this practice has come a false impression of the foreign com- 
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merce of the period. As the foregoing description of the ex- 
ports has shown, goods of foreign origin played an important 
role in the mercantile relations with Latin America. This so- 
called “carrying trade” was of relatively greater importance to 
Philadelphia commerce than to that of the country as a whole. 
In 1825 foreign reéxports amounted to thirty-three per cent of 
the total exports of the United States, making up forty-one per 
cent of those of New York, thirty-one per cent of those of Bal- 
timore, and sixty-five per cent of those of Philadelphia.“° The 
Latin American trade of Philadelphia showed about the same 
percentage of foreign articles of export in the same year."" 

The simple fact indicated by the above is that no trade was 
mutually exclusive. Brazilian and West Indian coffee were for- 
warded to Europe; Guayaquil and Caracas cocoa were carried to 
the Mediterranean and to Mexico; Chinese and Indian silks, Ger- 
man notions, and Russian duck were loaded in cargoes for Al- 
varado, Arica, and elsewhere. Most of the voyages, particularly 
the longer ones, were codperative ventures, with sometimes as 
many as twenty-seven merchants and firms involved. Importers 
of silks from East India, flour millers from the interior, dealers in 
German linens, and general merchants who bought varied car- 
goes at the auctions on the docks could be and often were 
represented in the same voyage. Each particular branch of 
commerce depended for its prosperity not only on the sale of 
goods in the home market but also on the development of other 
markets to dispose of its surplus. 

Lewis Clapier, an important merchant of the period, is an 
excellent illustration of this point. He is spoken of by one 
writer as having been engaged in the Marseilles trade and as 
having had ships which called at ports in China, the West Indies, 


* The figures are: 


Total exports Foreign Reéxports 
United States $99,535,388 $32,590,643 
New York 35,259,261 14,607,703 
Maryland 4,501,304 1,408,939 
Pennsylvania 11,269,981 7,333,848 


Calculated from Pitkin, Statistical View, pp. 66-67. Based on fiscal year. 

™ Total exports to Latin America from Philadelphia in 1825 amounted 
to $3,456,443; foreign reéxports accounted for $2,343,047 of this amount. 
This is about 68 per cent. Hazard (ed.), Register, vol. ii, pp. 204-205. 
Based on calendar year. 
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South America, and elsewhere.** Thus the impression is con- 
veyed that his interests were relatively small in these accessory 
branches of his commerce and that Marseilles goods probably 
formed the major portion of his exports to them. Yet out of 
five export manifests, selected at random, of vessels bound to 
Valparaiso or Arica he was represented in four and was the 
heaviest investor in three. Nor was there any particular type of 
product which characterized his shipments. On one voyage his 


‘share was a $37,000 consignment of domestic wax; on another it 


was an $8,000 investment in silks; and on the other two his 
items were a mixture of German textiles, silks, and numerous 
other articles.?° 


Other notable figures in Philadelphia’s Latin American trade in 
the 1820’s were Charles Rugan, Jacob Idler, John and James 
Coulter, Thomas and George W. Morgan, John Craig, Borie and 
Languerenne, Peter Bosquet, William Lynch, P. F. Fontanges, 
John Latour, Henry Pratt, John Goddard, Samuel Archer, John 
T. David, William Geisse, Matthew Bevan, William Porter, 
Whitton Evens, Manuel Eyre, and Charles Massey. The list 
is by no means exhaustive, for it contains only those names which 
appeared most frequently on cargo manifests. 


Although wholly lacking in modern means of communication, 
merchants of the early nineteenth century possessed a breadth 
of knowledge of markets, political disturbances likely to affect 
commerce, and general trade conditions which is little short of 
amazing. They had correspondents in all the ports in which 
they traded and many in those where they did not. From them 
they received printed prices current with pertinent comments 
and also long letters describing the business outlook that re- 
main today important sources of information concerning the 
conduct of trade in almost all parts of the world. Among 
the significant collections of such correspondence which have 
survived is that of Levi Hollingsworth and Son, flour merchants 
of Philadelphia. The firm traded principally with Baltimore, New 


wae Ritter, Philadelphia and Her Merchants (Philadelphia, 1860), 

p. " 

*See outward foreign manifests at Philadelphia customhouse: ship 

America, May 15, 1824; brig General Sucre, June 21, 1825; ship Georgia 

Packet, September 10, 1825; brig Wizard, October 18, 1825; and ship 

a May 5, 1826. Clapier did not participate in the voyage of the 
merica. 
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York, Charleston, Savannah, Gibraltar, and Liverpool, buying 
flour and grain from millers in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia and transshipping it to these ports. They engaged in no 
direct trade with Latin America, but on at least one occasion they 
served as the agent of Samuel Bell, a miller at Reading, for a 
shipment to Rio de Janeiro. The course of the transaction may be 
followed in the letters written by the latter.”° 

Bell apparently observed the reports in the newspapers care- 
fully, and on reading that the ship General Hawkins was soon 
to sail for the river Plata he wrote Levi Hollingsworth on May 
13, 1823, asking his advice on the desirability of shipping four 
hundred barrels of flour on the vessel. The venture proved either 
inexpedient or impossible, and nothing further was done. Other 
arrangements were made, however, and on May 30 Hollingsworth 
drew up a remarkable letter of instruction for Ralph W. Pea- 
cock, who was to serve as Bell’s agent for the sale of four hun- 
dred and sixteen barrels and one hundred and sixteen half barrels 
of flour to be shipped on the brig Hope bound for Rio de Janeiro. 
Warning the young man to be discreet, he informed him that 
“suspicion is painful but the utmost caution & vigilance & 
thought” were essential to protect the interests of his employers. 
A detailed analysis of market conditions followed, and Hollings- 
worth concluded with the blunt assertion that there could now be 
no reason for any blunders on the part of Peacock. 

After the departure of the Hope Bell scrutinized the news- 
papers carefully. On August 7 he wrote that he had read that 
the vessel was unloading at “Ryo,” and nine days later he ex- 
pressed his hope of a profit on the transaction since he had seen 
that flour prices were high in Brazil. On October 15 Peacock sent 
word from Rio that he had disposed of the flour and had bought 
two hundred and eleven bags of coffee with the proceeds, for- 
warding them to Philadelphia by the brig Warrior. Bell wrote 
Hollingsworth on December 20 announcing his pleasure at the safe 
arrival of the vessel and requesting that the coffee be disposed of 
for him. There is no further correspondence on the matter, and 
the ultimate outcome of the venture cannot be determined. 


*®The Hollingsworth collection is located in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. All correspondence mentioned in the Bell transaction is to 
be found there. 
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The papers of Stephen Girard also are valuable sources of in- 
formation concerning American commerce. While he was not 
engaged in trade with Latin America,** Girard received a constant 
stream of communications from Mexico, Brazil, and the Plata 
region. The letters, sent by firms hoping to obtain his patronage, 
were unsolicited except in a few instances. Only in the latter part 
of 1822 did the Philadelphia financier become interested in Latin 
American commercial possibilities. He was no doubt prompted 
by the hope of both finding work for his idle ships and discovering 
markets for a surplus of Russian goods that he had received as a 
result of his recent renewal of trade with St. Petersburg.** Other 
factors which may have influenced him were the recent recognition 
of the Latin American governments by the United States, a 
belief that political conditions had settled enough to permit prof- 
itable trade, and the suggestion of a South American friend in 
Philadelphia.** 

Girard’s attention was drawn first to Mexico. In September 
1822 he received a letter from Telesforo de Orea, former agent of 
the Colombian government, who suggested that he inaugurate a 
trade between China and Acapulco on the west coast.** Nothing 
ever came of this, but a month later Girard addressed a letter to 
a firm in Havana requesting complete information on the opera- 
tion and prospects of commerce with Mexico.** The Havana 
merchants were not encouraging. They wrote of the recent in- 
auguration of lower duties at their port which included a draw- 
back system for goods reéxported and complained that “this 
System would carry greater advantages to us if the kingdom of 
Mexico was quayet [quiet] ; but un-fortunately that country is in 
the worst state one can imagine.” They added that merchants of 
integrity had disappeared in Mexico, that there were great risks 


“Girard did make one venture to South America in 1810 and 1811, but 
it proved disastrous. For an account of this and for other facts concerning 
Girard’s relations with South America see John B. McMaster, The Life 
and Times of Stephen Girard, Merchant and Mariner, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 
1918), pp. 146-171. 

“Girard to Yriarte and Lasa, Philadelphia, October 13, 1822; id. to 
Clapp, Raguet and Co., Philadelphia, March 18, 1823; and Fontanges, 
Subervielle and Co. to Girard, Alvarado, September 20, 1824. These letters 
are all in the Girard collection, and any other letters to or from Girard 
which are cited hereafter are in the same place. 

x, Lelesforo de Orea to Girard, Philadelphia, September 12, 1822. 

Ibid. 
* Girard to Yriarte and Lasa, Philadelphia, October 13, 1822. 
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and insecurity, and that only a smuggling trade was being con- 
ducted.” While their report put an end to the matter for the 
time, two years later members of a firm in Alvarado wrote Girard 
giving him a long review of the state of affairs there. They 
announced that although the market was glutted, Russian sheetings 
might find subsequent sale and German goods usually sold well. 
In regard to Mexican exports they reported that specie and 
cochineal were the most important but that some vanilla, jalap, 
and sarsaparilla were occasionally marketed. They also sug- 
gested that it was both feasible and profitable tc establish a 
monopoly of the cochineal trade.2*7 Girard did not act on their 
suggestion and apparently took no further interest in trade with 
Mexico. 


Soon after his first inquiries concerning Mexico, Girard wrote 
to a business house in Rio de Janeiro asking for full details on 
the trade of that port. He sought specific information on the 
provision trade and the market for Russian goods and suggested 
that if it was worth while he could have his China ships touch 
there on the outward voyage to trade goods for specie.** The 
reply to his query was discouraging. His correspondent wrote 
that no article of American manufacture could be sold at a profit 
and that flour alone of all American produce found a ready mar- 
ket. Trade in even this commodity was unsatisfactory, however, 
as the consumption, easily oversupplied, was of a wholly retail 
character, subject to rapid and violent fluctuations in price. As 
for Russian goods, while there was no firm which imported them 
directly, the British merchants received them in sufficient quan- 
tities to make the venture unattractive. German and French prod- 
ucts were brought directly from Europe, and no American firm 
could compete in these lines with goods reéxported from the 
United States. Trade in Chinese and Indian goods was denied to 
foreigners by law. Finally, there was little hope of a successful 
general trade between the United States and Brazil so long as 
the British continued to receive a nine-per-cent advantage in 


*® Vriarte and Lasa to Girard, Havana, November 25, 1822. 

™ Fontanges, Subervielle and Co. to id., Alvarado, November 13, 1824. 

* Girard to Clapp, Raguet and Co., Philadelphia, March 18, 1823. Raguet 
was a native Philadelphian who had gone to Rio de Janeiro as United 
States consul in the fall of 1822. He withdrew from the partnership with 
Samuel Clapp at about the same time that Girard wrote. See his letter 
cited in n. 29 below. 
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duties.” In the face of such conditions Girard made no further 
investigation of Brazilian commerce. 


Many firms in Montevideo and Buenos Aires sent letters to 
Girard seeking his patronage and furnishing him with a wealth of 
commercial data on the markets there. One particularly enter- 
prising individual, very active in soliciting his business, sent him 
reports on prices and even gave detailed descriptions of the 
cargoes most likely to sell. The main items which he suggested 
were German textiles, Chinese and Indian silks, tea, Catalonian 
wines, cordage, tar and pitch, munitions, tobacco, flour, biscuits, 
chairs, and furniture. He counseled him that if he intended to 
trade with the firm, he should instruct his supercargo, “else the 
ungentlemanly competition of some houses” would frustrate his 
desires.*° The appointment of his friend Caesar A. Rodney, 
former senator from Delaware, as United States minister to 
Buenos Aires gave Girard a chance to check up on conditions in 
the Plata region, and he wrote to him in the spring of 1824 asking 
for a report on prospects there.** Rodney was in very poor health, 
but he replied in a brief letter, inclosing a list, which he had had 
the consul prepare, of recent arrivals of vessels with flour.** He 
also requested several firms in Buenos Aires to write.** The re- 
plies were not such as to satisfy Girard, and nothing more was 
ever done. 


The list of vessels which Rodney forwarded gives an excellent 
cross section of the flour trade to Buenos Aires and Montevideo, 
showing its extent and the relative shares of different cities of 
the United States in the Latin American trade in this commodity. 
In the report are named all the vessels which arrived in the period 
from November 17, 1823, to March 29, 1824, together with the 


* Condy Raguet to Girard, Rio de Janeiro, September 12, 1823. 

™"T. L. Halsey to id., Buenos Ayres, February 12, 1822; Halsey, Robinett 
and Co. to id., Buenos Ayres, March 10, 1822; id. to id., Buenos Ayres, 
May 21, 1822. 

© Girard to Caesar A. Rodney, Philadelphia, March 2, 1824. 

*® Rodney to Girard, Buenos Ayres, May 22, 1824. The list which was 
inclosed was separated from the letter in the arrangement of the cor- 
respondence in the Girard collection. It is an undated single sheet and 
bears the title “Memo of the arrivals with Flour at Buenos Ayres and the 
prices at which it sold on board or as near as can be ascertained.” The 
letter is filed under No. 388 in the correspondence for 1824, while the list 
is under No. 254 for the same year. 

® John Eschenburg to Girard, Buenos Ayres, July 6, 1824; Stewart, Mc- 
Call and Co. to id., Buenos Ayres, July 7, 1824. 
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amount that each carried and the average price for which each 
cargo was sold. During this time there were thirty such arrivals, 
carrying 41,710 barrels. Of this number seven Baltimore ships 
had brought in 18,274 barrels, an average of more than 2,600 
each; six Philadelphia ships had arrived with 7,586 barrels, an 
average of about 1,260 barrels; and six New York ships had en- 
tered with 6,436 barrels, an average of about 1,070 barrels. Only 
one vessel had arrived from Norfolk, but it carried 3,126 barrels in 
the single cargo. The remainder had been brought in small 
quantities by vessels from Salem, Boston, Providence, and 
elsewhere. 

The effect of such importations into a market whose monthly 
consumption varied between 4,000 and 4,500 barrels is illumina- 
ting. On November 17 the price was $18.00 per barrel on board 
(i.e., before duties were added) ; twelve days later it had fallen to 
$12.00; and by December 10 it had reached $9.75. For the re- 
mainder of the period the price varied slightly around an average 
figure of $9.50. But an even worse situation was yet to prevail. 
Many other American vessels were attracted to the Plata estuary 
during the year. On September 27, 1824, one firm reported that 
twenty-one American ships had arrived since September 10 with 
24,000 barrels of flour and that the stock on hand exceeded ten 
months’ consumption.** A week later another Buenos Aires house 
wrote even more discouraging news. The harvest was approach- 
ing, almost a year’s supply of flour was in the cargoes of vessels 
lying in the river, and the price had dropped to five dollars a 
barrel on board.*® At this figure losses were certain to be great 
since the quoted prices at Philadelphia from January to July of 
that year ranged from a high of $6.33 to a low of $5.25 per 
barrel.** The seriousness of the situation led one merchant to 
advise his correspondents as follows: 


The great increase of American trade to this River 
during the last year (143 sail) has so entirely overdone 
this market, that I am induced to recommend the Total 
suspension of shipments this way for five or six months 
from this date [May 7, 1825]. ... We have now in port 
twenty-nine American vessels, many of which will be 
compelled to leave in ballast.*? 


* Zimmermann, Frazier and Co., to id., Buenos Ayres, September 27, 1824. 
* Stewart, McCall and Co. to id., Buenos Ayres, October 4, 1824. 

® Hazard (ed.), Register, VII, 137. 

* George W. Slacum to Girard, Buenos Ayres, May 7, 1825. 
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The damaging effect of such large shipments was not con- 
fined to the merchants of the United States. The agriculturists 
of the Argentine too were hurt, and on July 29, 1825, the gov- 
ernment of Buenos Aires placed an embargo on the importation of 
flour. The ban was later removed, but an increased duty was 
levied in its stead. After the conclusion of the war with Brazil 
in 1828 Argentina began to supply: her own needs in flour and ten 
years later had begun to export it.** 

The difficulties of carrying on a flour trade with the Plata 
region were in many respects characteristic of all United States 
trade with Latin America in the 1820’s. The products which 
these countries had for sale were limited in variety and with the 
exception of specie, cocoa, coffee, sugar, and other tropical com- 
modities were not particularly suited to the American market. 
Similarly, as they became more stable, the new countries began to 
supply their own needs in foodstuffs and narrowed still further the 
American export market.*® John Quincy Adams foresaw this state 
of affairs as early as 1823. He wrote in his letter of instructions 
to the newly appointed minister to Colombia that as producing 
and navigating nations the two countries would be competitors, 
but that since the United States had the start of the Colombians 
she might “for many years after the conclusion of the war, 
maintain with them a commercial intercourse, highly beneficial to 
both parties, as carriers to and for them of numerous articles of 
manufacture and of foreign produce.’’*° 

Philadelphia had been admirably suited for the Latin Ameri- 
can trade of the early 1820’s. She was second or third in ex- 
porting flour, which was an important staple in the commerce 
with Brazil and the Plata ports ;** she shipped out a great quan- 
tity of lumber, furniture, and other domestic articles in demand in 
those regions; and she was one of the largest reéxporters of 


See E. J. Pratt, “Anglo-American Commercial and Political Rivalry 
on the Plata, 1820-1830, ” in Hispanic American Historical Review, vol. xi 
(1931), pp. 302-35. See particularly ibid., p. 311 (n. 21), 317-18. 

® Brazil was an exception. Baltimore continued a very lucrative flour- 
coffee trade with her for many years. See Frank R. Rutter, “South 
American Trade of Baltimore,” in Johns Hopkins University, Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, vol. xv (1897), p ff 

“John Quincy Adams to Richard C. Anderson, Washington, May 27, 
1823, in William R. Manning (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
United States concerning the Independence of the Latin American Nations, 
3 vols. (New York, 1925), vol. i, pp. 203-204. The italics are Adams’. 

“Hazard (ed.), Register, vol. i, p. 334. 
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foreign goods. Toward the end of the decade, however, her 
general commerce fell off sharply, and Pennsylvania dropped to 
seventh place among the exporting states of the Union.** The 
decline was apparent also in her commerce with Latin America, 
although not quite to the same extent. Her loss of position in 
foreign trade was only a continuation of a long process which had 
begun much earlier. Philadelphia was finding richer opportunities 
for investment in domestic commerce. In addition, there were 
certain natural disadvantages in the city’s location which en- 
couraged the downward trend.** Thus the decade between 1820 
and 1830 saw the city gain and lose a leading position in the 
trade with Latin America. 


* Pitkin, Statistical View, p. 76. 

“For a discussion of the decline of Philadelphia trade and the factors 
which affected it see Cheyney, “Commerce, Navigation, and Shipbuilding 
on the Delaware,” in loc. cit., 19 ff.; Marion V. Brewington, “Maritime 
ng 1609-1837,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, vol. Ixiii (1939), pp. 93-117. 
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JOHANNES KELPIUS AS ATTORNEY: 
AN UNKNOWN KELPIUS MANUSCRIPT 


By GERHARD FRIEDRICH 
Guilford College Library, Guilford College, North Carolina 


I, Georg Jacobs, do hereby certify that I have pur- 
chased from Gerhard Levering and Henrich Frey all 
their land located beyond Wissahickon Creek (except for 
a strip along the Creek, two rods wide, which Henrich 
Frey has reserved for himself from what was his), for 
the sum of 24 pounds, and upon the condition that I will 
pay the first half on November 16 next, and the other 
half on May 16 of next year, 1701; and in case I should 
fail to pay on the dates aforesaid, the aforesaid land, in- 
cluding whatever I may have planted thereon, shall re- 
turn into the ownership of Gerhard Levering and Hen- 
rich Frey aforesaid ; and inasmuch as the customary rent 
(to wit: 1/3 pound sterling per 100 acres) has not been 
paid hitherto, I do bind myself hereby to pay to the 
Proprietor the due proportion levied upon my land, 
whenever it will be collected. In proof whereof I have 
here signed my hand and name. 


Done in Gerhard Levering’s house, 
in the year 1700, on the 30th day GJ Georg Jacobs 
of April. 


Witnesses: Johannes Kelpius 
Claus rittinghuis 


HE foregoing, in translation, is the text of a one-page manu- 

script, fifteen by nineteen centimeters in size, which was found 
some time ago among papers in the Abraham H. Cassel collection 
at Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. At first sight this 
early contract between Georg Jacobs on the one hand and Ger- 
hard Levering and Henrich Frey on the other does not seem to 
be of special interest from the historian’s point of view. The 
one party to the contract—Georg Jacobs—may pessibly be the 
same person listed elsewhere as Jurgen Jacobs. A little more is 
known regarding the two persons who constitute the other party. 
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Gerhard Levering, from Mihlheim-an-der-Ruhr, settled in Ger- 
mantown in 1685 and was naturalized in 1691; and Henrich Frey, 
of Altheim, Alsace—likewise naturalized in 1691—seems to have 
resided in America before 1681 but arrived in Philadelphia in 
October 1685 as the servant of Gerhard Hendricks. 

Concerning the second witness there is fairly detailed informa- 
tion. Claus, Klaas, or Nicholas Rittinghuis was the son of Wil- 
helm Rittenhausen, Willem Rittenhuysen, or William Rittenhouse, 
who came to America with his family in 1688. William has the 
distinction of having been the first Mennonite minister in America 
and the proprietor of the first paper mill built in British America, 
which was set up in 1690 on Paper Mill run, near Wissahickon 
creek. Claus, also a minister, who was naturalized in 1691 and 
renaturalized in 1709, took over the business on his father’s 
death in 1708. 

The name of the first witness is given as Johannes Kelpius. 
A close examination of the manuscript reveals that the contract 
was evidently written by him and that even the full signature of 
Georg Jacobs appears in Kelpius’ handwriting. Presumably 
Georg Jacobs could not write very well and signed only with his 
initials. There is no doubt then that Johannes Kelpius performed 
the function of attorney for the three colonists, at least on this 
one occasion. 

In the early history of Pennsylvania, Johannes or Johann 
Kelpius (1673-1708) is known as “Hermit of the Wissahickon” 
and leader of a small group of German mystics frequently re- 
ferred to as “the Society of the Woman in the Wilderness.” He 
was born near Schassburg, Siebenbiirgen (also called Segesvar 
or Sighisoara, Transylvania), received his master’s degree at the 
University of Altdorf, Bavaria, wrote several theological treatises, 
and became one of about forty adherents of Johann Jacob Zim- 
mermann, who had determined by mysterious calculations that the 
millennium would begin in the autumn of 1694 and had decided 
to await its coming in the solitude of Pennsylvania’s primeval 
forest. Zimmermann died on the eve of their sailing, and Kelpius 
succeeded to the leadership. Their ship, the Sarah Maria Hope- 
well, arrived at Bohemia Landing, Maryland, on June 19, 1694; 
and the pilgrims, whose religion was a strange mixture of 
orthodoxy, pietism, cabalism, chiliasm, and Rosicrucianism, pro- 
ceeded to Germantown, Pennsylvania. Although no land deed 
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seems to have been recorded in the name of the Kelpius fraternity 
or in that of any of its members, there is agreement in all available 
accounts that through Thomas Fairman, then deputy surveyor- 
general of the province, they received one hundred and seventy-five 
acres of land in the vicinity of Germantown—namely on a wooded 
ridge on the eastern bank of Wissahickon creek about half a 
mile above the confluence of the stream with the Schuylkill. Even 
after Zimmermann’s predictions had failed to come true, the 
community continued to wait patiently for the beginning of the 
millennium, meanwhile devoting itself to prayer, meditation, the 
cultivation of medicinal plants, and religious instruction among 
the Germans of the vicinity. After Kelpius’s death Johann Gott- 
fried Seelig became the leader of the society, which continued in 
existence for several years. Kelpius’s literary remains, besides 
his religious tracts, are known to include a diary of the voyage 
to America, some miscellaneous letters, and a book of original 
hymns with musical scores. 

In connection with the Kelpius manuscript presented here it 
may be well to recall that at the time of the transaction German- 
town and the surrounding countryside was owned by the Frank- 
fort Land Company and that Francis Daniel Pastorius, for many 
years the company’s official representative, was replaced in 1700 
by Daniel Falckner, Johannes Jawert, and Johannes Kelpius, who 
were to act jointly as the agents. Daniel K. Cassel on page 88 of 
his History of the Mennonites (Philadelphia, 1888) states that 
“together with Johannes Jawert and Daniel Falckner he [Kelpius]} 
was appointed an attorney of the Frankfort Company in 1700, 
but he never acted.” Likewise George Harvey Genzmer declares 
in the Dictionary of American Biography (v. iv, p. 260, entry 
under FALCKNER, DANIEL) that “Kelpius, disdaining the 
affairs of the world, declined to serve [as attorney of the Frank- 
fort Land Company], leaving Falckner and Jawert to carry on, 
with doubtful legality, alone.” However, the hermit of the 
Wissahickon did not completely disdain the affairs of the world; 
he did have the qualifications required of an attorney at the be- 
ginning of the colonial period; and he did indeed act in that 
capacity—with or without official connection—during exactly the 
same year when he was appointed agent of the Frankfort Land 
Company. These facts are clearly established by the contract in 
his own handwriting, which in the original version is as follows: 
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Ich Georg Jacobs bezeiige hirmit dasz ich von Gerhard 
Levering Und Henrich Frey alle ihr Land so sie tiber 
der Kriek Wessahika genand haben (auszer 2 ruthen 
breit an der Kriek so Henrich Frey von dem seinen vor 
sich vorausbedungen) gekauffet habe fiir 24. pound und 
auf diese Condition dasz ich die erste Helfte Kiinftigen 
16. Novembr. und die andere d. 16. Maji des Kiinftigen 
1701. Jahres zu bezahlen verspreche, und im fall ich 
nicht bezahlen solte auf gedachte Terminen, so soll 
gedachtes Land samt allem was ich werde darauf gebauet 
haben an gedachte Gerhard Levering und Henrich Frey 
als ihre Herren heimfallen, Und indeme biszher die 
gewonliche Rente (als 1./3. Sterling vom 100.) noch 
nicht bezahlet ist, so verpflichte ich mich hirmit selbige 
an den Proprietor zu zahlen, so viel als auf mein Land 
kommen wird, wenn sie gefordert wird. Zur Urkunde 
welches habe ich meine Hand und Nahmen unterzeichnet. 


Actum in Gerhard Leverings Hausz, 
GJ Georg Jacobs. 
1700. d. 30. April. 
Testes: Johannes Kelpius 


Claus rittinghuis 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. Stevens 
State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Plans for the annual meeting to be held in Harrisburg on 
October 30-31 with headquarters at the Penn-Harris Hotel are 
completed. A paper entitled “A Century of Urbanization in 
Pennsylvania, 1840-1940” will be presented by Mr. J. Cutler 
Andrews of the Carnegie Institute of Technology at the opening 
luncheon session on Friday. At the afternoon session, beginning 
at two-thirty, Mr. George F. Dunkelberger of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity will discuss “Coxey and his Army,” while Mr. George W. 
Haines IV of the University of Pennsylvania will speak on 
“Pennsylvania Quakers in Four Wars.” As indicated in the 
July issue, Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, well-known Pennsylvania 
author and novelist, will be the principal speaker for the annual 
dinner meeting Friday evening. A session of the business meet- 
ing of the council will be held later in the evening. It is hoped 
that the original historical drama “Ephrata” may be presented by 
the William Penn High School players at the William Penn High 
School auditorium, and it is expected that many members of the 
association present for the Friday session will be interested in 
attending. 

The Saturday-morning activities will open with a business 
meeting of the association at nine-thirty, following which Mr. 
Philip S. Klein’s paper on “Senator William MacClay” and a 
paper by Mr. Nathan Shappe of the Johnstown center of the 
University of Pittsburgh on “A Steel Town in the First World 
War” will be read. 

The association will close its sessions at a twelve-thirty luncheon 
meeting, at which Mr. Roy F. Nichols will discuss “The War- 
Time Activities of the Historical Commission” and Mr. Bernard 
Levin of the Gettysburg National Military Park staff will speak 
on “Pennsylvania in the Civil War.” Local arrangements are in 
charge of Mr. S. K. Stevens assisted by Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton 
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and representatives of historical and patriotic societies of the 
Harrisburg area. These groups will sponsor either the Friday 
or the Saturday luncheon session, and a good attendance from the 
historical societies adjacent to Harrisburg may be expected. In 
view of the central location of Harrisburg and its relative ease 
of access by bus and railway it is believed that the meeting will 
be well attended despite current transportation difficulties. The 
increased emphasis on Pennsylvania history as a morale resource 
in connection with the war effort should give additional interest 
to the October session, the first wartime meeting of the associa- 
tion. Important business matters are to be transacted, including 
the election of officers, and for this reason it is urged that all 
members of the association make a special effort to be present. 

The secretary has mailed invitations to membership in the as- 
sociation and sample copies of the magazine to several hundred 
high-school teachers. Mr. Selsam wishes to emphasize the im- 
portance of gaining new members, for service in the armed forces 
and other factors have led to a recent slump. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Transportation difficulties produced by the rubber and gasoline 
shortages have already had an observable effect on the summer 
activities of the historical societies of the state. Several groups 
had to cancel plans for their traditional summer pilgrimages to 
points of historical interest. In some cases adjustments were 
made by providing for series of more purely local meetings rather 
than attempting to visit several places scattered over a wider 
territory. 


The Lycoming County Society reports that while it could not 
sponsor a pilgrimage, interest in its museum has increased. 
Among the visitors in the summer months were numerous former 
Williamsporters present in the city on vacation. The museum 
committee is planning frequent rearrangement of displays during 
the coming months with a view to presenting special exhibits for 
certain occasions which will add to the usefulness and educational 
value of the museum. This is a worth-while suggestion for his- 
torical societies throughout the state. The fuller development of 
museum services is one way in which the societies may adjust 
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their programs to war conditions. Those located in areas near 
army camps should give some attention to the possible use of their 
museum facilities by men in the armed forces. Intelligibility and 
usability of collections may be increased by the preparation of 
guides or other informational material as well as the arrangement 
of special exhibits. 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County celebrated its 
seventy-third anniversary and the one-hundred seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of the courts of Dauphin county at its 
May 18 meeting in its new home in the John Harris mansion, 
Harrisburg. Principal speakers of the meeting were Mr. Mark 
T. Milnor and Mr. Paul A. Kunkel of the Dauphin County Bar 
Association, who presented interesting facts concerning the de- 
velopment of the bench and bar in Dauphin county. The society 
membership is continuing to grow as a result of the aggressive 
campaign begun last year, and further interesting programs are 
in prospect for the coming year. The society is planning to hold 
a reception for the visiting members of the association for 
October. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Adams County Historical 
Society was held in its new rooms in the courthouse on June 2. 
A paper was read by Mr. Henry Stewart on “The Early Settle- 
ment of Adams County.” No meetings of the society were held 
during July and August, but plans have been made for an active 
fall program, which is to center around the development of the 
new headquarters as a museum and library center. Mr. Frederick 
Tilberg has been continued as president. 


Members of the Lawrence County Historical Society enjoyed 
at a recent meeting an interesting discussion on “Indians of 
Pennsylvania” by M. H. Deardorff, president of the Warren 
County Historical Society and of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies. Mr. Deardorff called attention to the 
many fascinating qualities of the Cornplanter Indians and the 
influence of Chief Cornplanter on the early history of the state 
and nation. The Lawrence County Society is codperating with 
the Historical Commission in the war-history program and has 
established a center in the New Castle Library for the collection 
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of materials bearing on the contribution of Lawrence county to 
the war effort. 


Former Judge James C. Furst of Bellefonte was reélected presi- 
dent of the Centre County Historical Society at its last regular 
meeting. Mr. J. Paul Selsam of State College was continued as 
vice president and Mr. J. Thomas Mitchell of Bellefonte as 
secretary. During the summer the society sponsored two local 
meetings in the county designed to recognize significant historical 
anniversaries and promote public interest in county history. On 
June 27 exercises near State College commemorated the one- 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the blowing in of Centre Furnace. 
This was the first iron furnace in the state west of the Susque- 
hanna river and north of the Juniata and was the precursor of 
an extensive development of the charcoal-iron industry in central 
Pennsylvania. It was the rise of this industry in this region 
which resulted in the emergence of a number of outstanding 
figures in Pennsylvania history, including Philip Benner, Andrew 
Gregg Curtin, James A. Beaver, and Daniel H. Hastings. Later 
in the summer the society cooperated in celebrating the sesqui- 
centennial of Milesburg, one of the earliest permanent settlements 
in this section of the state. 


The Historical Society of Berks County held the first of its 
series of commemorations of outstanding events in Berks county 
history on July 4 at Conrad Weiser park. The occasion, a highly 
patriotic one, was an example of one of the many ways in which 
the local historical society can contribute to the development of 
public morale during the present crisis. The meeting celebrated 
both the signing of the Declaration of Independence and circum- 
stances connected with the life of Conrad Weiser. With the 
assistance of various civic and fraternal groups the society carried 
on an all-day program. Addresses were delivered by Governor 
Arthur H. James and Justice Owen J. Roberts of the United 
States Supreme Court. The program concluded with a presenta- 
tion of a pageant based on the life of Conrad Weiser and directed 
by Miss Mary Moore of the faculty of the North East Junior 
High School, Reading. 


The summer meeting of the Friends’ Historical Association 
was held on May 9 at the Friends’ Historical Library, Swarth- 
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more College, Swarthmore. Members of the association were 
welcomed by President John W. Nason. Mr. Frederick B. Tolles 
spoke on the library, and those present were given an opportunity 
to inspect its collections. 


The annual meeting of the Chester County Historical Society 
was held at its headquarters on North High street, West Chester, 
on Tuesday evening, May 19. Mrs. Allan D. Hole gave an ad- 
dress on “Scenes from the History of Westtown School.” The 
annual election of officials and directors was held, with no changes 
in society leadership. On July 18 the society sponsored a pil- 
grimage to the Westtown School which was concluded with a 
supper and a patriotic program featuring local history. 


The annual summer meeting of the Monroe County Historical 
Society on July 18 at Union Chapel, Hauserville, had an excellent 
attendance. Several local historical sites were examined with 
interest. A review of the activities of the society during the past 
season was presented, and plans were laid for the program to be 
developed during the coming year. 


A special meeting of the Northampton County Historical So- 
ciety was held on June 26 in the auditorium of Christ Lutheran 
Church, Fourth and Ferry streets, Easton, to commemorate the 
life and activities of Charles Swaine. The program was opened 
by an organ recital and followed by an address by Mr. A. D. 
Chidsey, Jr., in which attention was called to the interesting 
career of Mr. Swaine. Mr. Chidsey pointed out that Charles 
Swaine directed the affairs of Northampton county for the Penns 
for many years and was at one time in charge of two English 
expeditions which endeavored to discover the elusive Northwest 
Passage. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania held its regular 
monthly meeting on May 26 with the annual “University of Pitts- 
burgh night.” Mr. Edward G. Baynham of the Crafton schools 
presented a paper on “Henry Kleber, Prominent Musical Figure 
in Early Pittsburgh,” and Miss Catherine E. Reiser of the West- 
mont-Upper Yoder High School, Johnstown, spoke on “Pitts- 
burgh: The Hub of Western Commerce, 1800-1850.” The so- 
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ciety began recently to contribute a regular daily column of about 
a hundred words on Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania history 
to the Pittsburgh Press under the heading “Today in History.” The 
undertaking involves a considerable amount of work on the part 
of the society staff, and it has therefore been decided to make a 
change in the quarterly publication. At least temporarily the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine will appear in two 
issues—March-June and September-December. The scarcity of 
outstanding historical papers available for publication and the 
necessity of wartime economy were added factors influencing the 
change. Inauguration of the historical column is a commendable 
feature and one which might well be considered feasible by 
societies in other sections of the state. 


The recently organized Montour County Historica] Society re- 
ports that its headquarters, in the Montgomery home in Danville, 
have since their opening on Memorial Day been visited by in- 
creasing numbers during the summer months. Many interesting 
museum objects have been presented to the society and placed 
on display. A recent meeting of the Perry County Historical 
Society resulted in the election as president of H. H. Hain of 
Duncannon, local historian and author of a history of Perry 
county. Mr. Hain will succeed Major E. L. Holman, who headed 
the society for many years and is now in the armed forces. 


The annual founder’s day of the Westmoreland-Fayette His- 
torical Society was held at Historical House on July 15. The 
meeting, which was held at the old mill now used as a museum, 
was one of the best-attended in the history of the organization. 
The custodian of Historical House reported that during the past 
year some five hundred and fifty visitors had been present as well 
as more than a hundred school children. The society has an- 
nounced the engagement of Mr. George W. Gordon, well-known 
naturalist, to arrange and catalogue the museum and further 
develop its possibilities for use by the public. Mr. Thomas St. 
Clair was reélected to the presidency. Mr. Claude E. Schaeffer, 
anthropologist for the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, pre- 


sented an illustrated lecture on archaeological work in western 
Pennsylvania. 
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Governor Arthur H. James on May 28 accepted for the com- 
monwealth as a gift from the Pottstown Historical Society and 
the Pottstown borough the recently reconstructed Pottsgrove 
mansion, which was built in 1752 and is one of the outstanding 
examples of colonial architecture in the section. The property 
had been acquired by the historical society in cooperation with 


the borough a few years ago and restored by means of WPA 
grants. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Most important activity of the federation since its annual 
meeting on April 16 has been the development in codperation with 
the Pennsylvania Social Studies Council and the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission of the junior-historian program. Founda- 
tions for the state-wide organization of groups formed in the 
schools were established at the April meeting. During the summer 
months Miss Avis Cauley of the Ambridge High School, who was 
employed by the Historical Commission in promoting the develop- 
ment of clubs throughout the state, contacted a large number of 
school systems, as well as many individual teachers and prin- 
cipals. As a result interest in the organization of local history 
clubs has grown. 

Miss Cauley’s work during the summer was so successful that 
the commission has made available funds with which to continue 
her employment on a leave-of-absence basis from the Ambridge 
schools for several months. Miss Cauley will devote most of her 
time to advising teachers and principals on problems connected 
with the organization of clubs and perfecting details of the or- 
ganization of the Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians. 
There is every prospect that by 1943 several hundred of the 
clubs will be functioning successfully. Plans have been made to 
provide a bulletin for the exchange of information and ideas 
among the groups and to furnish a medium for the publication of 
papers and project reports which may result from club activity. 

At the present writing it seems doubtful that it will be possible 
to hold the annual meeting of the federation scheduled for April 
1943, for by that time transportation difficulties will probably have 
increased. In view of the fact that a federation meeting involves 
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getting together representatives of historical societies scattered 
throughout the state it is questionable that an adequate state-wide 
representation could be secured for a spring meeting. The 
situation will likewise affect the activities of the junior historians. 
Original plans for a large representation of members of the junior 
group to meet in conjunction with the senior federation in 1943 
may have to be canceled. School officials are already faced with 
serious difficulties in terms of the local transportation of pupils, 
and it is questionable that they would look with favor on a state- 
wide meeting. 

The federation officials do not feel, however, that the inability to 
hold regular scheduled meetings will seriously hamper the func- 
tioning of the organization. Plans are under way to further 
regular contacts and exchange ideas by means of mimeographed 
bulletins. By this means it will be possible to keep before mem- 
ber societies as well as junior clubs information and news con- 
cerning developments in every section of the state. It is hoped 
that by such devices the enthusiasm of both the senior and the 
junior federation may be kept alive for the duration of the war 
without the meetings. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The Sayre-Athens Lions Club in cooperation with a large num- 
ber of civic, service, fraternal, and patriotic organizations of the 
upper Susquehanna valley devoted August 6-8 to a celebration de- 
picting the progress of the community, the state, and the nation. 
The chief feature of the affair was the presentation of a mammoth 
pageant involving the participation of over five hundred people. 
Much of the historical research and detailed study essential to 
this project had been done by Miss Elsie Murray, who is an au- 
thority on the history of the section. Proceeds were devoted to 
local civilian-defense needs. The entire celebration, a striking 
example of the use of local and state history as a morale resource, 
was intensely patriotic. 

On May 1 the bicentennial of the chartering of Lancaster as 
a borough was celebrated. Civic, historical, religious, and fra- 
ternal organizations participated in the occasion. An interesting 
program was presented at the McCaskey High School. There 
were delegates from more than a hundred and fifty local groups, 
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many of them representing institutions as old as or older than the 
borough itself. In a pageant entitled “Men of Lancaster” out- 
standing episodes connected with the historical evolution of the 
city were dramatized. The Lancaster County Historical Society 
had much to do with the success of the commemoration. 

The appointment of Mr. Lewis E. Theiss, author and pro- 
fessor of journalism at Bucknell, as centennial historian for Buck- 
nell University has been announced by President Arnaud C. 
Marts. Mr. Theiss will begin work immediately on the history 
of the university, to be completed by 1946, when the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the institution will be celebrated. 
Mr. Oliver J. Decker of Williamsport, secretary of the board 
of trustees, is head of the Bucknell centennial committee. 

The Bedford Gazette began in April a series of stories relative 
to the history of Bedford Springs over the past hundred and fifty 
years. Because of the importance of this resort and its con- 
nection with many notable figures in national history there are 
probably many people interested in the series. The editor of the 
Gazette will be glad to have them contact him. 

Plans are progressing for the restoration of the Ephrata 
cloisters under the direction of Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh, archi- 
tect in charge. Mr. Brumbaugh is making a very careful study of 
the historical details essential to an adequate restoration and 
has already made some very interesting discoveries. He points 
out that the cloisters are among the best examples of Teutonic 
semimedieval architecture remaining in America. The fact that 
so many original details of the construction of the buildings exist 
should make possible a restoration which will be of great value. 
While plans for the complete restoration are being made, atten- 
tion is at present directed mainly to work essential to the pres- 
ervation of the buildings against further deterioration. 

The Bureau of Business Research at the Pennsylvania State 
College has recently made available a statistical study on “In- 
dustrial Trends in Pennsylvania since 1914,” prepared by Messrs. 
Hasek, Leffler, and Waters of the Department of Economics. 
Copies may be obtained from the Pennsylvania State College 
library at fifty cents each. 

Mention was made in the July issue of renewed interest in the 
project to establish an Independence Hall park area. The In- 
dependence Hall Association, Incorporated, has been founded to 
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safeguard historic structures in the old section of Philadelphia 
and to improve their surroundings. The Honorable Edwin O. 
Lewis, local jurist, is president of the organization. Other offi- 
cers include Miss Frances Wister and Mr. Roy F. Larson as vice 
presidents, Mr. Joseph F. Stockwell as treasurer, and Mr. D. 
Knickerbacker Boyd as executive secretary. Headquarters of the 
association have been established in Mr. Boyd’s office at No. 4 
South Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. Members of the executive 
committee, the research and planning committee, and the finance 
committee have met frequently during the summer months, and 
plans for the development of the project are well under way. 
The most important immediate objective of the association is to 
persuade the city of Philadelphia to conclude a codperative agree- 
ment with the National Park Service to designate the Inde- 
pendence Hall area as a national historic site. Negotiations to this 
end began in 1941 but terminated with the death of Mayor Lam- 
berton. Conclusion of the agreement is necessary in order to 
secure federal assistance in research and planning as well as 
financial aid. 

The Pennsylvania Committee on the Conservation of Cultural 
Resources has made available for distribution to schools and 
other cultural institutions a very interesting and artistic poster 
designed to call attention to the importance of conserving the 
cultural heritage of the state. The poster was designed by George 
Harding, Philadelphia artist, and executed by the Pennsylvania 
Art Project of the WPA. The committee has sponsored also the 
preparation of a high-school assembly program of pageant type 
entitled “Pennsylvania, Birth State of Freedom” in which is 
dramatized the contribution of Pennsylvania to the development of 
the ideal of human freedom from colonial days to the present. 
The pageant was prepared by Mr. Frank S. Neusbaum of the 
Pennsylvania State College department of dramatics in co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 

As an experiment in utilizing dramatic techniques in presenting 
Pennsylvania history Mr. Neusbaum has in collaboration with 
Miss Katherine Popp, a student of dramatics in the Pennsylvania 
State College, written an original one-act play depicting the story 
of Ephrata. The play was presented by the Penn State Players 
in the Little Theatre at the college and proved so popular that 
ten performances were given to satisfy the public demand for 
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tickets, which were distributed only on application. Arrange- 
ments are under way for a Harrisburg performance on October 
31. The project has already aroused widespread interest, and 
plans are under way to encourage the development of similar 
features on a wider scale. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs is centering 
attention for the coming program year on the study of Penn- 
sylvania history. The Historical Commission has made available 
to some eight hundred club groups in the state a variety of 
material to aid in this study, including copies of the recent morale 
bulletins especially designed for this purpose. 

The Reading radio station WEEU is the latest in the state to 
broadcast the Historical Commission radio program, “Pennsylvania 
—Keystone of Democracy.” Arrangements are being made to 
place complete sets of the recordings in several of the state 
teachers colleges, and in many cases they may be procured by 
schools interested in their use which possess the necessary 
equipment. Experiments to record the historical dramatizations 
on regulation twelve-inch phonograph disks have proved suc- 
cessful, and the problem of further production and distribution 
for educational purposes is being studied. It is possible that 
some organization such as the American Legion may undertake 
to purchase sets of the records for use in the schools of the 
state. 

Recent additions to the series of programs include dramatiza- 
tions of the development of the Pennsylvania canal ; the history of 
the Stourbridge Lion and the beginnings of railway transporta- 
tion; the story of Jay Cooke and the financing of the Civil War; 
the adventures of Robert E. Peary and the discovery of the 
North Pole; the life of Galusha Grow, father of the homestead 
act; and many other interesting subjects. Complete copies of 
radio scripts, together with similar sets of the articles in the 
“Pennsylvania—Keystone of Democracy” newspaper series are 
being mimeographed and placed in binders for distribution to 
schools, libraries, and other institutions or organizations capable 
of making effective use of them. Many requests for this type of 
material are received at the commission office. 

Mr. Frederick Stabley has resigned from his position with the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission to enter the employment of 
the Associated Press in Baltimore. The vacancy has been filled 
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with the appointment of Mr. Joseph T. Kingston of York, who 
has had several years of newspaper training, including the prep- 
aration of a successful historical column. Mr. Kingston will 
take charge of the commission publicity program as well as the 
preparation of special feature newspaper articles in the “Penn- 
sylvania—Keystone of Democracy” series. A portion of his time 
will be devoted to routine work connected with the commission’s 
publications such as proof reading and indexing. 

Mr. Robert L. Brunhouse’s doctoral dissertation, The Counter- 
Revolution in Pennsylvania 1776-1790, is the most recent publi- 
cation of the Historical Commission. The volume provides an 
exact and thorough study of Pennsylvania political history dur- 
ing this period and should constitute a valuable addition to the 
growing number of publications concerning the early political his- 
tory of the state. 

Among other commission publications which will be available 
in the near future is the first volume in the Pennsylvania news- 
paper bibliography, in which will be listed the newspapers pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia region. The next volume on schedule 
is to deal with western Pennsylvania, but its publication will 
probably be delayed as a result of the curtailment of the WPA 
program. The Guide to County Archives and Government of 
the state, prepared by the Historical Records Survey, is in press. 

The commonwealth’s war-history program is developing in 
a satisfactory manner. Apparently Pennsylvania was the first 
state to organize a plan for preserving war-history materials, and 
the War History Manual, prepared by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, has already had wide distribution in neighbor- 
ing states interested in instituting similar programs. Wisconsin 
and Ohio in particular have been influenced by the Pennsylvania 
procedure. The number of county depositories actively engaged in 
preserving war-history material is increasing, and during the 
summer months Mr. Marvin Schlegel, assistant state historian 
directly in charge of the war-history division of the commission, 
visited several of the counties and assisted in perfecting the local 
organization of the work. Additional quarters have been sup- 
plied in the state museum building. With the codperation of a 
WPA unit of the Pennsylvania Historical Survey the division is 
making real progress in clipping and organizing material from 
virtually every daily and weekly newspaper in the state. 
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The worth of the war-history unit was demonstrated recently 
with the closing of the offices of the state rationing board in Har- 
risburg as a result of assumption of federal jurisdiction over 
this phase of the war program. Available records of the board, 
together with a large number of newspaper clippings relating to 
its operation throughout the state, were preserved and added to 
the commission war-history file. Mr. Elmer Transeau, former 
head of the state rationing agency, has agreed to prepare a his- 
torical sketch detailing the story of the rationing program in 
Pennsylvania under state auspices. Through an arrangement 
with the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Association a special 
survey on the role of the press in the war effort and the effects of 
the war on the newspapers of the state was completed in Septem- 
ber. Similar surveys are being planned in codperation with state 
organizations representing various professions and enterprises. 
The bureau of business research at the Pennsylvania State College 
is to assist in the preparation of special contemporary studies of 
the effects of the war on various phases of Pennsylvania economy, 
and the department of agricultural economics has under con- 
sideration similar studies in the agricultural field. 

The attention of Pennsylvania historians should be called to the 
recent effort of Mr. James Moffitt of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society to revive the Conference of Historical Societies. Several 
persons have written to the commission office requesting infor- 
mation as to this activity. The conference, which operated in con- 
junction with the American Historical Association, was absorbed 
by the recently organized American Association for State and 
Local History, of which Mr. C. C. Crittenden, secretary of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, is president and Mr. 
Roy F. Nichols and Mr. S. K. Stevens are council members 
representing Pennsylvania. The association has already estab- 
lished itself with a series of bulletins relative to local historical 
work and the continuous publication of a bimonthly news letter. 
The attempt of Mr. Moffitt to revive the conference constitutes a 
duplication of effort and is of questionable value to the interests of 
local history in the United States. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S JUNIOR-HISTORIAN MOVEMENT 


By Ira KREIDER 
Abington Township Senior High School, Glenside, Pennsylvania 


T ONE of the early meetings of the Pennsylvania Historical 

Association it was suggested that teachers and students of 
the secondary schools should be encouraged to become interested in 
state and local history. Soon afterward the association began to 
devote a part of its annual program to the problem of teaching 
state history in the schools. The public-school teachers’ depart- 
ment in PENNSYLVANIA History is evidence of the sympathetic 
encouragement that historians have beefi giving to the cause of 
history in the classroom. 

Many local historical societies in the state have likewise been 
developing programs of coéperative activities on the part of them- 
selves and the schools of their districts. They have opened their 
museums and made their collections available to the children, and 
their members have given of their time to advise the teachers 
and to speak to groups of students. Historical tours have been 
planned, and students have been given opportunities to display 
their work at the regular meetings of the societies. 

The Pennsylvania Social Studies Council has become interested 
in the movement and has made one of its main objectives the 
stimulation of interest in state and local history in the schools. 
Members have been encouraged to form history clubs. During 
the past year methods of organization have been widely discussed 
in annual and district meetings. 

The study of local history is especially significant in the present 
period of national emergency. A reéxamination of the American 
heritage is in order. The children of the nation must be made 
acquainted with the hopes and aspirations, the ideals and con- 
victions, the indomitable courage of their liberty-loving forbears. 
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They must be led to believe so strongly in all that is fine and 
good that they will accept nothing else. Every community has had 
its share of men and women whose memory is an inspiration to 
all who had the privilege of knowing them. The youth should 
hear their stories. Every region has had trying experiences. The 
students should be told about them so that they may catch the will 
to achieve in the face of tremendous odds. Moreover, a 
knowledge of a section’s contributions in times of national crisis 
in the past should stimulate its people to more valiant efforts in 
the present. A nation of citizens who love their homes and their 
environs will fight hard to preserve its way of life. 

The junior-historian movement, backed by the codperative 
support of the historical societies and the schools, was recently 
launched to encourage a student-activity program. The organi- 
zation and work of the chapters will be determined by the in- 
dividual schools. In many cases organization is built around local 
history or social-studies clubs, but these are not the only interests 
which may well qualify students for membership. The local 
groups are affiliated with a state-wide association known as the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians, which has as its 
purposes 


. .. the stimulation of interest in our state and local his- 
tory among existing history and social studies clubs; 
the organization of new chapters of Junior Historians; 
the promotion of interest and study of state and local 
history in the schools by all pupils who may be able 
through special project activity in their field to con- 
tribute to state and local historical endeavor; the pro- 
motion of ways and means of making historic knowledge 
public through cooperation with local newspapers, his- 
torical societies, and other agencies; the establishment 
of a statewide Federation of the organized Junior His- 
torians for the better integration of their work, the 
mutual exchange of ideas and information and the pro- 
motion of such meetings, publications and similar activi- 
ties as will be advantageous to the progress of this 
Federation. 


In structure the state organization consists of a president, 
eight vice presidents (one for each convention district of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association), an executive secre- 
tary (usually the executive secretary of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
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eration of Historical Societies), and an executive committee con- 
sisting of the president, the vice presidents, the executive secre- 
tary, the president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies, a member appointed by the Pennsylvania Social 
Studies Council, and a member elected by the chapters. The an- 
nual meeting is held in conjunction with that of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Historical Societies. 

The initial meeting of the Federation of Junior Historians was 
held at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg on Thursday, April 
16, 1942. About sixty student delegates representing high-school 
local history clubs from all over Pennsylvania were present. In 
the morning they were taken on a tour of the capitol and the 
Pennsylvania state museum. At noon they attended the luncheon 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. 
In the afternoon at a meeting presided over by Jay Glendenning of 
Abington Township Senior High School a constitution was 
adopted, and Jack Moyer of Ambridge Senior High School was 
elected president. The lively interest in the debates on amend- 
ments to the constitution and in the election augured favorably for 
the continuing growth of the movement. 


A LOCAL-HISTORY MAGAZINE 


By Mitton W. HaAmILtTon 
Editor, Historical Review of Berks County 


HE problem of the type of publication which should be 

undertaken by a local historical society depends on the 
purpose of the sponsoring organization. Formerly historical so- 
cieties were concerned principally with preserving antiquities, 
records, and manuscripts and marking historic sites. Another 
purpose was the bringing together of people interested in local 
history that they might indulge their interests and thereby derive 
mutual profit. Hence the groups have frequently printed their 
publications, “proceedings,” and “transactions” chiefly for the 
convenience of their officers and members. Today, however, the 
historical society is viewed as an educational institution. It must 
serve its community and so justify its existence. The city or 
county society which has a constituency not composed largely of 
scholars or the élite of the community should therefore try to 
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popularize local history—to educate the masses of the people in 
its field of interest. This may be done through a popular or 
semipopular magazine. Such an organ has wider appeal and 
greater usefulness than has the older type of publication; more- 
over, it can help acquaint its readers with the society’s museum 
holdings, collections, and activities, appreciably extend member- 
ship, and aid in enlisting local businessmen and schoolmen in the 
work of the society. 

The present article is based on experience with this sort of 
magazine over a period of seven years. In this instance all the 
above purposes have been served; and the magazine has in its 
advertising support, in its widespread reader interest (evidenced by 
a postal survey), and in the award of the State Historical Com- 
mission concrete evidence of its value. Hoping that other so- 
cieties or groups may thereby benefit, the writer ventures to 
explain the procedures followed. 

When the Historical Review of Berks County was projected, its 
sponsors in their enthusiasm foresaw the presentation of a wealth 
of historical material, a long and rich local history to be exploited 
by many able local writers. But success can be obtained only by 
persistent effort, and standards of factual and literary quality and 
of illustration must be maintained. The magazine must remain 
a local one. The temptation to delve into subjects of general 
interest (not local or not historical) and to reprint from other 
periodicals must be resisted. There must be a variety of writers 
and of subject matter. Our society was fortunate in having a 
number of able writers on historical subjects—local historians, 
lawyers, newspapermen, and clergymen who couid—and did— 
write well. These have proved to be faithful stand-bys, but new 
writers and subjects had to be sought out. 

Persons who are not residents of the locality but whose interests 
have made them students of our history are, we have discovered, 
decidedly worth seeking. These include university graduate stu- 
dents, collectors, genealogists, and others who have used our col- 
lections. Authors of books bearing on our city or county have 
frequently contributed articles when solicited. Seminar courses 
in research in local history and prizes for essays written by college 
students have produced good results. Members of the Federation 
of Junior Historians in the high schools could contribute much of 
value, especially in certain departments. 
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Careful attention must be given subject matter. A postal survey 
made at the end of five years showed that our readers liked the 
following in the order named: folk art of the Pennsylvania 
Germans (ours being a Pennsylvania German community), 
biographies, illustrations, Pennsylvania German articles (some 
may have interpreted this to mean articles in the dialect), in- 
dustrial history, city institutions, social history, political history, 
genealogies, and book reviews. There were, of course, responses 
which could not be classified in the above categories. 

But individual preferences of readers must not determine en- 
tirely the make-up of the magazine. With thirty-two pages to 
keep popular and interesting as well as historically on a high 
plane, the editor has an imperative duty of selection. One 
scholarly and fairly long survey article in each number and several 
shorter human-interest pieces such as biographical sketches and 
episodes are apparently well received. Selections from diaries, 
documents in local collections, visits of famous persons, and so 
forth provide ample variety. Genealogical information and re- 
views of books dealing with local subjects interest fewer people 
but provide a balance and may therefore constitute regular 
departments. 

In planning future issues the exploitation of a theme or general 
subject from various angles has been found to be a productive 
approach. If the theme does not work out as planned, at least a 
number of articles may have been stimulated and new contributors 
contacted. The editorial board must be constantly on the alert 
for prospective material, and every idea or suggestion should be 
fully canvassed. 

Illustrations, which add much to the popular magazine, should 
be well reproduced on coated paper. Their careful selection is 
important. Photographs taken from the society’s collections or 
borrowed from members, old prints and engravings, documents 
which may be photographed, and historic sites or remains are only 
a few of the types which may be used. A pertinent and attractive 
cover illustration is especially successful in calling attention to 
the magazine. If possible, it should be related to the contents 
of the issue. [Illustrations are expensive, however, and often 
expedients are necessary to keep within the budget. Sometimes 
cuts may be borrowed from other societies or publications, and 
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line cuts may be used as well as half tones. A photographic com- 
mittee has been a great aid to our staff in supplying pictures. 

Since our publication is a quarterly, space must be reserved in 
each issue for accounts of the activities of the society in the pre- 
ceding three months and for “selling” its services. Editorial notes, 
comments, and announcements are eagerly read. Short anec- 
dotes or humorous sketches may be used as fillers. News of oc- 
casional celebrations, pilgrimages, and centennials is placed in the 
back of the publication since this material is adjustable as to length. 

Financing is a perpetual problem. Obviously the magazine is 
not run for profit; neither staff members nor contributors receive 
remuneration. Yet it is not necessarily a white elephant. There 
is a considerable return possible from the sale of advertising, this 
depending generally upon the extent of circulation. While some 
businessmen buy space for good will, we have been assured that 
our magazine is a good advertising medium. Some of the success 
in this direction may be a result of having a good advertising 
solicitor. Of course a portion of all dues received is allotted to 
the magazine, and there is some income from subscriptions of 
libraries and sale of individual copies. Careful management 
might make a magazine self-supporting, but a small subsidy, at 
least at the beginning, is helpful. 

The influence of the semipopular historical magazine is not easy 
to judge. Our postal survey gave assurances that the publication 
is approved and is quite thoroughly read. Many persons have 
preserved and bound sets, and certain early issues now sell at 
a premium. Librarians, doctors, and dentists report that copies 
are worn out with much handling. The survey indicates that 
about three persons read each circulated copy. With the growth 
of the magazine the membership has increased, and members who 
receive an attractive periodical four times a year are not likely to 
lapse. In addition to being the best advertisement we have for 
the society and its work the publication presents community his- 
tory to the average man as his own concern and not as a subject 
reserved for antiquarians and specialists. High-school teachers 


and students can well play a significant part in the success of 
local magazines. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Edited by LEonrpas Dopson 


University of Pennsylvania 


Notable Women Of Pennsylvania. Edited by Gertrude B. Biddle and Sarah 
D. Lowrie. (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942, pp. 307. $3.00.) 


Many of the two hundred brief biographies here presented were as- 
sembled in 1926 by Mrs. J. Willis Martin and her sesquicentennial com- 
mittee. Printed in the Public Ledger, they were mounted at the direction 
of its editor, the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, in a Book of Honor. Other 
biographies have been added, and from the sum those which form the 
collection were carefully selected. 

The first two sketches present Madame Printz, wife of Governor Printz, 
and her capable daughter, Armot Papegoya, and the last four, Maud Conyers 
Exley, physician; Christine Wetherill Stevenson, actress, playwright, and 
founder of the Philadelphia Art Alliance; Marion Reilly, dean of Bryn 
Mawr College; and Caroline Tyler Lea, organizer and supporter of projects 
for human welfare. 

Between the two periods represented is recorded the expanding sphere 
of women’s activities. Here are pioneer housewives who became perforce 
the defenders of their families. Here are Mary Jemison and Frances 
Slocum, exhibiting strength of character in long captivity. Here are 
Madame Ferree, Esther Say Harris, Maria Theresa Homet, Susanna 
Wright, Anna Eve Weiser. Here are patriots and soldiers—Lydia Darragh, 
Margaret Corbin, Molly Pitcher. Here are mothers of famous children— 
Anne West Gibson, Frances Rose Benét. Here are early diarists— 
Elizabeth Drinker, Sarah Eve, Sally Wister. Here are philanthropists— 
Rebecca Gratz, Helen Fleisher. Here are engravers and painters—Anna 
C. and Sarah Peale, Emily Sartain, Anna Lea Merritt, Mary Cassatt, 
Florence Este, Alice Barber Stephens, Jessie Wilcox Smith. Here is 
Blanche Nevin, sculptor. Here are educators—Agnes and Sophia Irwin, 
Mother Connelly. Here are physicians who were also pioneers—Ann Pres- 
ton, Harriet Sartain, Anna E. Broomall. Here is a brilliant woman of 
business, Rebecca Lukens; here are eloquent advocates of great causes— 
Lucretia Mott, Sarah Josepha Hale, Anna Dickinson. Here are historians 
—Deborah Logan of early days, Louise Welles Murray of later. 

The volume is good reading; it is also a unique and indispensable work 
of reference. The reviewer, frequently called upon by young friends to 
serve as an encyclopedia of Pennsylvania affairs, now with relief places 
the responsibility for one department of history upon Gertrude D. Biddle 
and Sarah D. Lowrie, able editors of Notable Women of Pennsylvania. 
Gettysburg, Pa. Exsre SINGMASTER 
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Ploughs and Politicks: Charles Read of New Jersey and His Notes on 
Agriculture, 1715-1774. By Carl Raymond Woodward. (New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers. University Press, 1941. Pp. xxvi, 468. $5.00.) 

This volume is divided into two almost equal parts. Part one is chiefly 
biographical and is itself divided into two parts or phases. The first phase 
emphasizes Read’s personal life and his life as an industrialist and the 
second his public career. The amazing versatility of the subject of this 
study is to be seen in the following chapter headings: Customs Collector, 
Land Speculator, Ironmaster, Secretary, Legislator, Councillor, Colonel, 
Indian Commissioner, and Jurist. In each of the chapters the author 
briefly sketches the career of Mr. Read in the respective field. Much of 
this section of the book follows the thoughts contained in the diary of 
Aaron Leaming, a contemporary of Read’s, who, upon learning of the 
death of Read, wrote in his diary “an appraisal of Read’s character as 
well as an interpretation of his activities which could not be drawn from 
any other source.” 

Although the biographical sketch of Read is interestingly done, the re- 
viewer cannot refrain from expressing the hope that Mr. Woodward may 
find additional papers sufficient to warrant the preparation of a full-length 
biography. The chapters here presented are so interesting that a fuller 
“life” seems highly desirable. 

Part two of the volume is based on Read’s notes on agriculture which 
he wrote in his copy of John Worlidge’s Systema Agriculturae (London, 
1681). The research involved in establishing ownership of the volume and 
in identifying the author of the notes has resulted in a fascinating story 
which as told in the foreword is well worth reading. As for the notes 
themselves, they have been most carefully edited with many annotations. 
Here may be found source material of unsurpassed value concerning early 
agricultural history in America, for there are registered not the haphazard 
jottings of a traveler but the results of experiments carried on by an 
intelligent American. The notes, rearranged according to subject matter, 
have been almost completely reproduced. They open new avenues for 
research into the agricultural history of the colonies, especially New 
Jersey, and it is likely that they will come to be quoted in subsequent 
agricultural studies as frequently as American Husbandry has been quoted 
in the past. 

In two appendices the “Sketch of Charles Read” taken from Aaron 
Leaming’s Diary and “The Inventory of the Personal Estate of Charles 
Read IV” are presented. A very valuable bibliography, a glossary, and an 
index conclude the volume. Twenty-five illustrations and maps are of 
great assistance in properly understanding the life and times of Read. 
Lebanon Valley College Frepertc K. MILier 


The Administration of the American Commissariat During the Revolutionary 
War. By Victor Leroy Johnson. (Philadelphia, 1941. Pp. vii, 238, 
$3.00.) 

As has been repeatedly stated, soldiers march on their stomachs. The 
problem of food supplies for an army engaged in war, especially in a war 
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of movement, is vital. But in the Revolutionary War it loomed into such 
importance as to threaten the American cause—more than once Washington 
suggested the possibility of having to disband his starving troops. It is 
therefore high time that some competent student approached the more 
undramatic side of the war in presenting a history of the efforts of the 
Continental Congress and its instrumentalities to establish and maintain an 
efficient commissariat during the period of hostilities. This Mr. Johnson 
has succeeded in doing in the volume under review. 

The Administration of the American Commissariat in thirteen chapters 
carries the reader from the beginning of the war with its makeshift ex- 
pedients up to the organization of the first American commissariat and 
then describes in great detail how this functioned under given conditions, 
some of them certainly most discouraging. The chapter entitled “Shadows 
in the Valley” is of particular interest, dealing as it does with the crisis 
faced by the commissariat at Valley Forge in 1778, with Washington 
clothed with power by Congress to impress supplies within a radius of 
seventy miles of the camp but very reluctant to use this authority. It was 
during this winter that force was employed against the resentful Pennsyl- 
vania farmers, that the doors of locked farms in the valley of the Susque- 
hanna were broken down so that grain and cattle could be collected and 
processed for the starving troops, who, incidentally, might have fared much 
better had not the contractors during the Brandywine campaign sold the 
cattle to the British forces that had been promised to the American. 

It was in July 1775 that the son of the Connecticut war governor, Joseph 
Trumbull, who had previously been supplying the Connecticut forces quite 
effectively, was appointed the first commissary general of purchases for the 
Continental army. Trumbull continued in office for a period of two years, 
after which, much to the regret of Washington, he felt impelled to resign as 
the result of dissatisfaction with the treatment he had experienced at the hands 
of Congress. William Buchanan of Baltimore, an honest, well-intentioned 
person, succeeded Trumbull but proved to be unequal to the great task 
confronting him and, to the immense relief of Congress, voluntarily gave 
up the post after he had filled it less than a year. He was followed by 
Jeremiah Wadsworth, who, like Trumbull, was a Connecticut man. In 
December 1779 Wadsworth gave way to Ephraim Blaine, a southerner, 
who carried through to the culmination of the war at Yorktown. It may 
be noted in passing that not one of the four men, with many avenues opened 
for dishonest practices, was ever accused by Congress of dishonesty. 

In considering the work of the commissary general and his deputies one 
is apt to think that they could have guaranteed without much difficulty 
an abundance of good food for the American army. Most of the 
thirteen colonies in revolt had year after year produced large exportable 
surpluses—something that was particularly true of Pennsylvania, which in 
the middle of the eighteenth century could feed a hundred thousand 
people after meeting the needs of its own population. However, such a 
variety of difficulties had to be faced, as Mr. Johnson makes clear, that the 
troops not only at Valley Forge in 1778 but also at other places and during 
other periods of the war were forced to go on starvation rations. In fact, 
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it was the cattle driven from New England and the flour brought up from 
the Chesapeake Bay region that for some weeks subsisted the perishing 
troops at Valley Forge in a land of plenty! 

What were these difficulties referred to above? First of all, the steady 
depreciation of the currency made even seemingly patriotic farmers fre- 
quently most unwilling to part with their grain and cattle in return for 
the Continental bills; again, supply depots stocked with food through great 
exertion were sometimes raided by the enemy; further, the troops, par- 
ticularly in the southern campaigns, were obliged to cover such great 
stretches of country that it was impossible for them to draw upon those 
supplies intended for them, only too often bogged down with the supply 
trains on distant and almost impassable winter roads. In fact, in view of the 
almost unbearable conditions facing the troops in some of the campaigns, 
it is to the honor of the Continental line that it remained as steadfast as it 
did in supporting the cause. 

Among other interesting points developed in this study is the work of 
Robert Morris, superintendent of finance and head of the Continental 
Treasury, in aiding the work of supplying the army with provisions. In- 
deed, to him as much as to any one man credit is given for meeting the 
problems confronting the commissariat. He used not only his personal 
influence, which was very great at the time, but also his private credit to 
see that the army was fed during the last years of the war. 

While The Administration of the American Commissariat is not a book 
intended to intrigue the general reader, it is a solid contribution to institu- 
tional history that brings aid to the specialist who is seeking to understand 
all the complex factors involved in the waging of the American war for 
independence. 

Lehigh University Lawrence Henry GIPson 
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